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The Need for Unity in Teacher-Training 
Courses 


R. H. ECKELBERRY, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Summ S yarious educational philosophers, notably John 
= Dewey, have pointed out, the current dualism 
A between liberal and vocational education goes 
back to the classic period in Greece, when the 
Somme€nnneg School traditions of the Western world were 
taking shape. At that time there was, on the 
one hand, a small class freed from the necessity 
of active concern with the economic affairs of 
life, and free to devote themselves to statesmanship and to 
literary and philosophic pursuits. On the other hand, there 
was a much larger class of merchants, artisans, and laborers, 
many of whom were slaves, and all of whom were regarded 
as belonging to an inferior class. It was because this class 
provided the economic support of society that the leisure 
class could devote themselves to their “higher pursuits.” 
Furthermore, the various economic occupations were largely 
on an empirical basis and did not, to anything like the extent 
they do in modern times, afford an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of intelligence in the discovery and application of scien- 
tific principles. 
The educational philosophy based on these conditions was 
most clearly stated by Aristotle, but his formulation repre- 
sents in general the views of his contemporaries. According 
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to this view, man shares many things in common with the 
rest of the animal kingdom; the thing that marks him off 
from other animals is his possession of intellect or reason. 
The life of excellence for man is, therefore, that life which 
calls for the activity of reason in its highest and purest form. 
Most men, however, are so meagerly equipped with intelli- 
gence that they are incapable of rational thought, and are 
at the mercy of their passions and appetites. Being incapable 
of the life of reason, they are capable only of becoming 
instruments by which the purposes of others may be worked 
out. They are natural slaves. Their education, therefore, 
must be strictly vocational, an education which will make 
each technically efficient in some essential calling. 

The good life, the life of reason, is possible only for the 
small class of intelligensia. They must furnish the execu- 
tive ability by which the labor of the masses is directed for 
the good of the state. This life of practical statesmanship 
is, to some extent, a life of excellence, since it calls for the 
use of intelligence; nevertheless, since it is associated with 
the work of the laboring classes, and since it makes use of 
material means and is concerned with the provision of physi- 
cal necessities, it is not the life of highest excellence. Just 
as war exists for the sake of peace, so business exists for 
the sake of leisure. The right occupation of leisure is the 
supreme good in life, and is therefore, the ultimate aim of 
education (that is, for the educated class). The proper 
employment of leisure is the life of theoria, that is, the life 
of literary composition and appreciation, scientific investi- 
gation, and philosophic speculation. Any activity is excel- 
lent in the degree in which it is removed from the activities 
serviceable (and therefore servile) in the practical affairs of 
life, and in the degree in which it is complete in itself, that 
is, does not act through means or for the sake of ends exter- 
nal to itself. Judged by each of these criteria, the life of 
theoria is superior to the life of the practical statesman, and, 
of course, immensely superior to the life of the servile class. 
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The education of the intelligensia, therefore, must be free 
from any taint of special skill or ability in the practical 
affairs of life. In-so-far as education is practical it restricts 
the freedom of the intelligence and is not cultural. Even in 
music, the youth must be educated only well enough to appre- 
ciate the playing of others; professional skill on the lyre 
is fit only for slaves or menials. 

Since the time of Aristotle we have made great progress 
toward a more democratic social ideal and social organiza- 
tion. We have abolished slavery and serfdom; have made 
all, in theory at any rate, equal before the law; and have 
established public school systems open not merely to the 
few who are to be the future rulers of society, but to all on 
equal terms. While we may have a sneaking admiration for 
those who can live a life of idleness and lavish display, in 
theory we accept the democratic ideal of service as applying 
to all members of society. We believe that every person 
should be efficient in some occupation and that all should 
have the opportunity to enjoy a worthy leisure. 

Nevertheless, there has been as yet, only a partial aban- 
donment of the Aristotelian idea that “a truly cultural or 
liberal education cannot have anything in common, directly 
at least, with industrial affairs,” and that in the degree in 
which a subject is vocational it ceases to be cultural. If we 
are “democratic” and “liberal” in our attitude we assert that 
everyone should receive a “cultural education” and a “voca- 
tional education,” but many of us do not see that everyone 
should receive an education which is at once cultural and 
vocational. 

We need to recognize the fact that any subject is cultural 
in the degree in which it helps us understand the world in 
which we live, promotes social sympathy, and liberates intel- 
ligence. In this day when, for instance, the work of the 
machinist is related to the work of the chemist, the bacteri- 
ologist, the physicist, the metallurgist, the mechanical engi- 
neer, the statistician, the cost accountant, and the public 
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health officer, and is affected by the tariff, the French debt, 
and the presidential election, it is folly to assert that the 
training for such a calling cannot be made highly cultural. 
In-so-far as such a trade is taught as merely vocational and 
apart from its connections with life at large, the person 
learning it is being taught to be a mere routine worker, sub- 
ject to the will of others, and not capable of meeting the new 
situations which the contingencies of an ever-changing indus- 
trial world are likely to bring forth. 

Moreover, a cultural subject ceases to be truly liberalizing 
in just the extent to which it is withdrawn from other inter- 
ests in life and exists as a separate interest. Some subjects, 
of course, are more directly related to vocational efficiency, 
and others are more especially valuable in enriching one’s 
every-day experience through the development of meanings. 
sut every vocational subject should contribute to the liberal 
education of the person studying it, and every cultural sub- 
ject should link up with one’s workaday existence. Cultural 
education must be vocational and vocational education must 
be cultural; in-so-far as they are separated the effect is to 
perpetuate the traditional distinction between a “cultured” 
and a “working”’ class. 

The evil effects of this dualism between vocational and 
liberal education run all through our educational system. I 
wish to consider them briefly as they manifest themselves in 
the ordinary courses for the training of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. Practically all thinking people now agree 
that teachers need special training. No one believes that a 
person who has just finished the eighth grade is competent 
to teach an elementary school, or that one who has gone no 
further than the twelfth grade ought to be permitted to 
teach high school. In this country, at any rate, it is agreed 
further that this training should include both “academic” 
and “professional” — that is, cultural and vocational — sub- 
jects. But the idea of a dualism or opposition between the 
two classes of subjects still pervades our normal schools and 
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teachers’ colleges, just as it does elementary and secondary 
schools. In both cases it is, I think, a hangover from earlier 
aristocratic conceptions of social organization and of edu- 
cation. 

Among modern “advanced” countries, perhaps the clearest 
and most emphatic expression of the old aristocratic concep- 
tion in the training of teachers was found in Prussia. Up 
to the revolution of 1918, the elementary schools of Prussia 
were designed and administered very definitely as institu- 
tions for the training of the masses, while the secondary 
schools were for the education of the favored classes. The 
high fees and the long course of study made attendance at 
the latter impossible for ninety per cent of the children. The 
names of these two types of school, Volksschule (people’s 
school) and Gelehrtenschule (scholars’ school), indicate the 
purpose each was expected to serve. The Gelehrtenschulen 
were for the purpose of providing a liberal education for 
leaders in all walks of life—the ruling class economically, 
politically, and socially. The Volksschulen were for the pur- 
pose of training the masses in their vocations; and their 
vocations were those of faithful subjects of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, effective economic producers, and brave and skillful 
soldiers. The common people were not to be educated in 
such a way as to liberate intelligence. 

“Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die,” 
in peace and in war for the greater glory of “me und Gott.” 

The difference in the function of these two types of school 
was clearly reflected in the training given to their teachers. 
Candidates for positions as secondary teachers, in addition 
to two years of practical professional training, were required 
to attend a Gelehrtenschule for nine years and a university 
for four years, and most candidates, because of the difficulty 
of the examination they had to undergo, had to spend five 
or six years at the university. The elementary teacher, how- 
ever, did not attend either a secondary school or a university. 
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After completing the eight-year Vollksschule course, the can- 
didate spent three years each in a nor.nal preparatory and 
a normal school. ‘hese institutions were not situated in 
university centers, or even in cities; most were situated in 
the country. Their students lived a monastic life and were 
safe from the contagion of any liberal intellectual movements. 
The training given by the preparatory school and the normal 
school consisted essentially of advanced instruction in ele- 
mentary school subjects and of courses in pedagogy and prac- 
tice teaching. That is to say, the training was strictly voca- 
tional in character. 

This distinction between the training of the elementary 
and the secondary teacher is an accurate indication of the 
aristocratic conceptions running through the social life and 
the educational system of pre-war Prussia. It is significant 
that among the educational changes which have come as a 
result of the World War and the revolution, has been the 
abolition of the normal schools as being undemocratic, and 
the establishment of academies for the training of elemen- 
tary teachers in affiliation with the universities. This gives 
the elementary teacher an opportunity for a liberal as well 
as a professional education. 

In the United States, during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, we have become democratic enough that we no 
longer consider the elementary and secondary schools as insti- 
tutions for the training of distinct classes of society, but as 
different stages in one course of education open to all who 
have the requisite ability and energy. Accordingly, we do 
not make the sharp distinction between the two types of 
training that Prussia did. To be sure, we do not yet put them 
on an equality. The commonly accepted standard for the 
training of a high school teacher is four years work beyond 
the high school, while only in certain places is as much as 
two years training beyond the high school required for ele- 
mentary teachers. Moreover, tlie high school teacher is 
usually trained in a college or university, while most elemen- 
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tary teachers attend normal schools, which are not, in most 
eases, of college grade. We have, however, insisted that the 
normal school shall give a liberal as well as a vocational edu- 
cation to elementary teachers. The normal schools, while 
they have not been of college grade, have sought to do work 
equal in grade to the first two years of a standard college, 
and there is an increasing tendency for the normal schools 
to develop into four-year, degree-granting colleges, and like- 
wise a tendency to emphasize the need of standards of train- 
ing and scholarship for elementary teachers equally high with 
those of high school teachers. We may, in the light of pres- 
ent tendencies, reasonably look forward to the time when 
equal standards as to liberal and professional education will 
be required of both classes of teachers. This is entirely in 
line with the progress of democratic society and democratic 
education, as well as with modern psychology, which recog- 
nizes the unique importance of training received during the 
early years of life. 

But in teacher-training courses, as in the work of the pub- 
lic schools, we are still inclined to think of liberal and voca- 
tional courses as opposed in character. Every student must 
take both types of courses, but the two types, instead of 
being taught in intimate relation to each other, are taught 
in more or less separate compartments, to the serious detri- 
ment of both. 

To make the discussion as concrete as possible, let us take 
the case of a student who is preparing, in the conventional 
way, for high school teaching, with a major in history. The 
student will be required to take certain courses in the sci- 
ences, mathematics, psychology, English, foreign language, 
in addition to electives and to a more extended study of his- 
tory. Then he is required to take a certain number of pro- 
fessional courses in educational psychology, history of edu- 
cation, tests and measurements, school management, and 
methods of teaching, including a course in the teaching of 
his major subject. This is as it should be; both the liberal 
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and the professional subjects are needed in the education of 
the teacher. The trouble lies in the sharp demarcation that 
exists between the two groups. This imaginary student will 
be under teachers of the sciences and languages, each of 
whom teaches his subject in its scientifically organized form, 
with little or no relation to the everyday affairs of life. His 
major subject, history, will very likely be taught by profes- 
sors who have obtained their positions through their ability 
and industry in research, but who were not appointed because 
of teaching ability, and who very probably know nothing 
and care very little for the problems of the secondary teacher. 

The teachers of the professional subjects, on the other 
hand, in their keen desire to be “‘practical,”’ are likely to let 
their work degenerate into a mere conglomerate of directions 
for meeting “specific school-room situations.” Educational 
psychology, for instance, may be such a hodge-podge of spe- 
cific training; or it may be so taught as to connect physiology, 
hygiene, mathematics, physics, industrial geography, eco- 
nomics, etc. In-so-far as it is not so taught, educational 
psychology or any other professional subject not only fails 
to realize its inherent cultural possibilities, but it becomes 
less effective as a vocational subject, since the student is 
being trained for certain specific situations, but is not being 
given the type of training which makes for flexibility and 
skill in meeting new situations. And if there is any occupa- 
tion where such skill is needed in a superlative degree, it is 
that of teacher. 

An incident that happened at a certain college of educa- 
tion a few years ago, since it illustrates so well the conven- 
tional as well as a more enlightened conception of the pur- 
pose of professional educational courses, may be related here. 
A middle-aged lady, with many years experience in teach- 
ing, came to summer school and, on the advice of the secre- 
tary of the college, registered for certain professional courses. 
About a week later, she came back and complained to that 
functionary that the courses he recommended were not what 
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she wanted at all. They were too historical, too general. 
“What I want,” she said, “is something that will help me 
in meeting the specific situations that arise in my school.” 
The secretary replied: “You don’t want an education; you 
want a box of tricks.” Professional subjects should not 
merely supply to the student a box of tricks; they should 
contribute to his education. 

Thus the training of teachers, as it is often conducted, 
with the liberal and professional subjects taught in water- 
tight compartments, suffers from the same evils that attend 
the separation of liberal and vocational subjects in the work 
of the public schools; each set of subjects loses in effective- 
ness as a result of the artificial separation. What can be 
done to break down this separation and thus obviate these 
evils? The remedy, as I see it, has, to some extent, been 
intimated in the previous discussion; it remains to make it 
explicit. I offer three suggestions. 

First, let us so far as possible, secure for teachers of the 
academic subjects in our colleges of education persons who 
are not only competent scholars in their respective fields, but 
also realize that a subject gains instead of loses in cultural 
value when it is related in as many ways as possible to the 
practical affairs of life, and that one of these practical affairs 
is public school teaching. It is, of course, impossible that 
all college teachers should be acquainted with the problems 
of the elementary and secondary school. But it is probably 
not too much to hope for a time when in every college that 
trains teachers there will be for each subject ordinarily 
taught in the schools at least one teacher who knows the 
subject thoroughly, who is a skillful teacher, and who has 
sympathetic understanding of school problems. Under such 
conditions, every student, at least in his major subject, would 
have the opportunity of coming in contact with a man who 
could teach the subject and give instruction in methods of 
teaching it at one and the same time. Methods would then 
be taught in intimate relation to the subject-matter and illus- 
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trated and enlivened by the skill of the master teacher. The 
student’s major subject would thus become to him, in the 
best sense, both a vocational and a liberal subject. 

Second, let those of us who are teachers of the profes- 
sional subjects abate our zeal for the “useful” and the “prac- 
tical” sufficiently to recognize that our chief business is to 
help educate the prospective teacher. We must teach our 
subject in intimate relation, not only to the problems of the 
classroom, but to the whole intellectual and social life of 
the time. 

Third, let us emphasize more than we have in the past 
those subjects whose special function it is to study educa- 
tion in the broadest and richest possible context. It has 
always seemed to me that the two subjects of supreme impor- 
tance in this connection (though as above stated, all pro- 
fessional subjects should contribute toward it) are philos- 
ophy of education and history of education. Neither is 
directly concerned with specific training for the details of 
teaching or administration, but each, in its own way, can 
render invaluable service in placing the technical, scientific 
aspects of education in relation to the whole social life of 
the time, and with all the subjects of the liberal curriculum. 
In-so-far as they do this they tend to make the education 
of the teacher a unity instead of a duality. 











Mentality and Delinquency 


ENOLA B. HAMILTON, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


cummins TTF cost of maintaining corrective and penal 

institutions, the desire for the safety of society, 

7. and other considerations have made the follow- 

ing questions important: (1)* What causes 

delinquency? (2) To what extent can delin- 

E quents be cured of their attitude toward soci- 

ety? (8) How can delinquency be prevented? 

Cn Tr other words, what methods — investigative, 

remedial, or preventive — should one use in order to lower 
the percentage of delinquents? 

The determining of the mental status of delinquents, both 
adult and juvenile, began in efforts to decide what form of 
punishment should be given to the individual on trial. The 
first tests given were those for insanity. Mental testing of 
delinquents not insane was at first used to determine where 
eases should go; also as a basis for transferring inmates 
from one kind of institution to another; for example, from 
the reformatory to a home for feeble-minded, or vice versa. 

The first statistics gathered from institutions for delin- 
quents showed a high percentage of feeble-mindedness as 
compared with school children. For example, Goddard esti- 
mated this percentage at 25%; Elmira Reformatory found 
70%; Dr. W. J. Hickson of the Psychopathic Laboratory of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago estimated 93% defective. (1) 
These figures led to the question: Is feeble-mindedness one 
of the main causes of delinquency? 

More recent investigations have shown that these per- 
centages were too high. These high rates were probably 
due to the fact that the mental age of the average adult was 
thought to be about sixteen years. Examination of 1,700,000 
drafted men in the U. S. army showed that, according to this 
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* Explanation of notes: (1) means reference (1); (2) means reference (2), etc. 
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standard, 40% of our soldiers would have been classed as 
morons or worse. Even in juvenile institutions, the first per- 
centages were too high; for the majority of the delinquents 
were adolescents, and the first scales used were later found 
to be too hard at the upper end. 

Even at present the percentage of the subnormal and 
feeble-minded in corrective and penal institutions shows a 
higher rate of defectives than do court cases; for suspended 
sentence and probation act as a sieve, by means of which the 
mentally normal delinquent is segregated from the defective. 
The Voluntary Defenders’ Committee of New York City 
found the following facts: Out of 574 cases heard, 11.9% 
were found mentally defective. Among those sentenced, 
16.2% were mentally defective. Out of all those sentenced, 
32.5% were placed on probation. Only 18.2% of the defec- 
tives, however, were placed on probation. 

If, therefore, one wishes to estimate the percentage of 
feeble-mindedness among delinquents, court statistics are 
preferable to institutional statistics, although even these will 
not give an exact estimate, for it must be remembered that 
the more intelligent criminals are the ones who most often 
escape arrest. Below are given a few reports from various 
sources. 

The Juvenile Court of Cincinnati gives 8% feeble-minded. 
(2) The Psychiatric Travelling Clinic held by the Common- 
wealth Fund in St. Louis (2) found among delinquents 8.4% 
feeble-minded, 10% borderline, 26% subnormal. Dr. William 
Healy, (1) after studying 1000 cases in the Juvenile Court 
of Chicago, found 8.9% morons, .8% imbeciles, 8.1% sub- 
normal mentally. Dr. Augusta Bronner in the same court, 
out of a study of 505 cases found 8.1% feeble-minded, 2.2% 
doubtful, 10.3% defective intellectually. The Voluntary De- 
fenders Committees of the New York City gives for court 
cases: 
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Edgar A. Doll, (6) after testing a number of prisoners in 
prisons and correction institutions of New Jersey, reports: 


Feeble-minded .............. 8.0% 
Inferior motel 2... .sseses 14.0% 
AveTawe MOFMAl ...ccccscces 45.0% 
Superior normal ........... 29.0% 
BG, TOES Biss ccneccss 12 years 


These prisoners were tested by the group test methods used 
in the army. The low mental age is attributed to the fact 
that negroes and foreigners were included in the statistics. 
The average mental age for white American adults is 13 
years, for negroes 11 years, and for the foreign born 10 years. 

The above figures cover about three thousand cases and 
seem to place the percentage of feeble-minded delinquents at 
about 8 or 9%. How do these figures compare with those 
of persons who are not problems? 

The army tests of 1,700,000 men gave an average mental 
age of 13 (7) years. If taken as the standard, and an IQ 
of 74 or less is taken to mean feeble-mindedness, then the 
mental age for feeble-mindedness would be 9.12 years. Ac- 
cording to these figures, 10% of the white draft may be 
regarded as feeble-minded. This is, if anything, higher than 
the percentage for delinquents. Tests given to school chil- 
dren showed the following results: 


Terman: 905 unselected children........ 2.6% F. M. (15) 
Whitcomb: 2360 kindergarten children... 6.3 “ “ 
Irwin: 201 unselected children ........ — 
Mitchell: 1113 kindergarten children....18.9 “ “ 
eee = BUCO GEL STAG ooo occ ce ct eecnses ee 


The percentage of feeble-mindedness among these children 
is certainly not lower than among delinquents. 

The foregoing statistics seem to show that, while feeble- 
mindedness may be a causative factor of delinquency, it is 
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not the principal cause. The majority of crimes are com- 
mitted by persons of average or greater intelligence. 
Mental life is, however, qualitative as well as quantitative. 
Therefore, the cause of delinquency may be looked for in the 
kind of mental life that one leads. This is the opinion of 
most persons who have given thought to the subject. What 
one is, morally, seems to depend to a great extent upon his 
religious, environmental, and physical experience, type of 
training, emotional stability, strength of will, and many 
other things. No two people are alike, for each individual 
reacts to conditions and circumstances in ways peculiar to 
himself. One must, therefore, bear in mind that the pres- 
ence of any one factor, in an individual, does not necessarily 
mean that he will fail to adjust himself to his surroundings. 
The causitive factors seem to work in moral conduct as do 
atoms in chemistry. A certain atom may be used in ten 
kinds of combinations and still be harmless, and yet in an 
eleventh combination produce a deadly poison. We might 
safely say that delinquency is caused by the wrong combina- 
tion of undesirable factors, resulting in unfavorable reaction. 
Although feeble-mindedness is not the principal causative 
factor of delinquency, it deserves consideration for two rea- 
sons. First, court reports show that delinquents of a low 
grade of intelligence, have greater tendency to become 
repeaters than have those of normal intelligence. Feeble- 
minded delinquents are harder to break of crime. Fernald 
says: They learn slowly and unlearn slowly. For example, 
out of 500 delinquent girls given treatment in New York 
City, 67% of all were found to be doing well after treat- 
ment; but only 40% of the mentally defective were found 
to be doing well (8). Secondly, the type of crime committed 
by mental inferiors is usually due to reactions of an animal 
nature. Edgar A. Doll, after giving extensive individual 
examinations to prisoners in correctional institutes of New 
Jersey found that, although the insane and feeble-minded 
constituted only 138% of the entire group, they were guilty 
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of 30% of the murders. A similar percentage was shown 
for rape. Indeed the type of person who usually commits 
the latter crime has lead to a certain popular though unsci- 
entific definition for the word “moron.” According to Pint- 
ner, drunkenness, assault and battery, begging, show a lower 
mental age than forgery, embezzlement and house-breaking. 
Mental tests show women and girls convicted of sexual im- 
morality to have a lower mentality than those convicted of 
other crimes. Out of 500 such girls studied by Annie T. 
Bingham, 37.2% were found mentally defective, 26.4% were 
found psychopathic inferiors. 

The low mentality of sexually immoral women may be 
due to the fact that the severe attitude of society toward the 
“fallen woman” acts as a deterrent for girls of fair mental 
ability. 

A study of juvenile court cases made by Healy and Fernald 
shows that many delinquents whose cause for maladjustment 
seemed unexplainable, were found to be suffering from men- 
tal conflicts. According to Healy, “repressions of trouble- 
producing ideas have their escape in undesirable actions.” 
For instance, there was a case of a boy who found out that 
his father’s wife was his step-mother and that he was the 
child of a previous marriage. He had been led to consider 
his step-mother his real mother. The constant repression 
of the desire to talk matters over with his father plus the 
knowledge that his father had lied, caused the boy to give 
vent to his feelings in a series of thefts and truancy. This 
type of causitive factor is not so easily discovered as others; 
for it cannot be satisfactorily determined by any test that 
we have. It requires careful study of the former companion- 
ship and environment of the subject, plus skillfully planned 
personal interviews to gain the necessary knowledge of his 
inner life. 

A third class of delinquents consists of those who may be 
classed as psychopathic personalities. These persons have 
defects in emotional control, making adaptations that are 
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very simple for others difficult for them. (10) One whose 
impulses, complexes, etc. are stronger than his inhibitions, 
or one who, in unscientific language, finds it “hard to be 
good” is a psychopathic personality. Different types are: (3) 


Defective will, 


1. Inadequate {Defective memory, 
Defective resistance to suggestion. 
2. Emotionally unstable. 
3. Egocentric. 
4. Exaggerated Traits. 
5. Others. 


The discovery of the above types calls for tests different 
from intelligence tests; for these types may possess superior 
intelligence. Unfortunately we have at present no satisfac- 
tory character and temperament scales. Attempts at meas- 
urements have resulted in tests such as Koh’s test of ethical 
discrimination, Downey Will Temperament Test, and the 
nineteen tests given by William Healy to juvenile offenders 
in Chicago. 

Psychopathic personalities form a high percentage of delin- 
quents classed as having normal intelligence. Annie T. Bing- 
ham, in the study of 500 adolescent girls confined to an insti- 
tution in New York found that, among those girls classed 
as normal, 

9% had unfavorable environment, 

28% were unstable, 

63% possessed exaggerated traits, unbalanced person- 
alities. (8) 

The psychiatric clinic held in St. Louis by the Common- 
wealth Fund, found 66% of all delinquents cases for the 
psychiatrist. Since 8.4% were feeble-minded, 10% border- 
line, 26° subnormal, at least 45% must have been (2) psy- 
chopathic cases of normal intelligence. Among the cases 
studied by the Voluntary Defenders’ Committee, 3.2% of 
those having normal intelligence were listed as psychopathic. 
Dr. Healy found 6.9% of 1,000 cases studied by him to be 
psychopathic. (1) The juvenile court of Cincinnati showed 
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84% of its cases to possess character defects and personality 
difficulties. 

Statistics on psychopathic cases are difficult to compare 
because, owing to the lack of satisfactory standard tests, all 
but the most obvious cases in many places escape notice. It 
has not been decided to what extent certain behavior diffi- 
culties must be present in order that one may be termed 
“psychopathic.” The very nature of the type of defect that 
would make one be called psychopathic is, in the majority of 
cases, in itself a predisposition to delinquency—a greater pre- 
disposition than low mentality and a more dangerous one 
because less easily discovered prior to manifestation in crime. 

Delinquency is often caused by environmental difficulties 
such as the wrong type of home or an unsuitable vocation. 
In regard to the first, we find that a psychiatric clinic con- 
ducted in St. Louis listed 76% of all cases as coming from 
unfavorable homes. The juvenile court of Cincinnati cites 
70% from homes having no parental control: 

90% of girls coming from such homes, 

60% children whose parents had already been problems. 
This is, of course, due to some extent to the fact that mental 
as well as physical characteristics are hereditary, but to some 
extent to the tendency of the child to imitate his surround- 
ings and companions. Dr. William Healy (14) traces a great 
many cases of mental conflict to the influence of companions, 
and lack of mutual understanding in the home. In the normal 
individual we may say that the type of moral life led depends 
upon the kind of mental life led. Mental life is the result 
of heredity plus environment, 

In regard to vocational placement, it should be noticed that 
high intelligence alone does not fit one for any and every 
vocation; for many vocations call for special abilities that 
may often be lacking in people of intellectual ability and 
present in persons of low M. A. For example, 44% of juve- 
nile delinquents tested in St. Louis showed mechanical ability 
beyond their general mental levels. A type of misplacement 
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would have a person with faulty motor control doing factory 
work. Although the majority of persons so misplaced become 
merely failures, many, because of loss of employment through 
incompetency, discontent, sense of inferiority because of poor 
results, deteriorate into problems for society. 

Physical defects constitute one of the greatest if not the 
greatest causes of delinquency. A _ psychiatric clinic con- 
ducted in St. Louis gives 87% of its cases defective in some 
physical manner; the Cincinnati juvenile court shows 84% 
of its cases physically defective. A detailed discussion of 
the relation of health to delinquency has no place in this 
paper. It is mentioned mainly because according to Victor 
Anderson, “Physical health and mental health constitute the 
expression of a well-adjusted human machine.” A sound 
mind in a sound body is just as necessary now as ever. The 
brain is a physical organ, and its health depends upon the 
health of its owner. Although physical defects may not 
cause sub-normal mentality, investigations have proven that 
they do cause abnormal mentality and mal-adjustment to 
social requirements. 

Before discussing preventive measures, it is well to con- 
sider what has already been done. (9) Minnesota has passed 
a state law placing all feeble-minded persons under the care 
of the state. The law defines a feeble-minded person as “any 
person—minor or adult other than an insane person—who 
is so mentally defective as to be incapable of managing him- 
self and his affairs and to require supervision, contro! and 
care for his own and for the public welfare.” Cases are to 
be examined by a psychiatrist and psychologist. Proper kind 
of work and supervision are to be sought for adults of the 
moron type. Well defined cases are to be confined to hos- 
pitals. Borderline cases may be permitted to remain with 
relatives who will care for them. The rest are to be con- 
fined in the state institution for feeble-minded. This law 
would not apply to all the feeble-minded; for in a simple 
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environment a few persons with low I. Q’s are capable of 
managing their own affairs. 

Many large cities, for example Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- 
luth, have special classes for subnormal children. Social 
service workers attached to these classes give supervision 
after school. 

Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded, Waverley, 
Massachusetts, Vineland School of New Jersey, and Rome 
State Consolidated School have established farm colonies, 
where inmates are taught work in keeping with their mental 
ability. The Massachusetts school has four colonies divided 
according to different types. The inmates are spared many 
problems by not being compelled to compete with persons 
of superior ability. The success of the experiment is shown 
by the fact that the value of the farm products for one 
year amounted to $67,287. 

The Commonwealth Fund of New York City has under- 
taken a five-year program for the prevention of delinquency. 
It consists of a joint campaign of the New York School of 
Social Work, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Pub- 
lic Education Association, Joint Committee of Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency. According to its own statement, 
the efforts of the Fund are: (1) To develop the psychiatric 
study of difficult, pre-delinquent and delinquent children in 
the schools and in the juvenile courts, and to develop sound 
methods of treatment based on such study, for character is 
not a fixed, permanent, unmodifiable entity but the product 
of the life experience of the human organism, subject to 
change, modification and treatment. Failure of individuals 
can be ascertained by the application of scientific methods 
of inquiry. Factors tending to produce delinquent careers 
can be discovered early, and sound constructive methods of 
treatment and prevention applied. (2) To develop the work 
of the visiting teacher whereby the invaluable early contacts 
which our school systems make possible with every child 
may be utilized for the understanding and development of 
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the child. (3) To provide courses of training along sound 
lines for those qualified and desiring to work in this field, 
(4) To extend by various educational efforts the knowledge 
and use of these methods, 

Two travelling clinics were established to demonstrate the 
value of psychiatric service in the study and treatment of 
conduct disorders in children, Demonstrations are free and 
available to any city in the U. S. They aim to give demon- 
strations in method and technique employed in studying and 
adjusting delinquent and pre-delinquent children. Such 
clinics will concern themselves with stimulating social agen- 
cies, courts, schools, and institutions to carry out the most 
modern and effective means of treatment. Those cities 
expecting to establish permanent clinics are given first place. 

The Clinics give three kinds of services: 

1. Consultation services, recommendations. 

2. Follow up. Clinic continually informed about case. 

8. Advisory service. Clinic continues to give advice on 
cases. 

4. Co-operative treatment. Child continues to be brought 
by agency given charge to clinic for further examina- 
tion and treatment. 

5. Clinic treatment. Clinic assumes full responsibility for 
putting into effect its own recommendations, 

The first clinic was held in St. Louis with a high degree 

of success. 


Tests used by Clinic: 

Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Intelligence Test. 
National Intelligence Tests (additional for certain 
cases). 

3. Healy Pictorial Completion Test II. 

Healy Bronner Learning Tests. 

Tapping Test for Psychomotor Control. 

Stenquist Mechanical Tests (Series I, II, and III). 
Porteous Maze Tests. 
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8. Healy Construction Puzzles. 

9. Seguin Form Board (for young children). 

10. Monroe Silent Reading Tests. 

11. Curtis Arithmetic Tests. 

12. Trabue Language Completion Tests. 

One of the first preventive measures of delinquency due 
to defective mentality would be compulsory mental tests and 
physical examinations in every public school. Taxes paid 
for compulsory education is money wasted if the type of 
education does not fit the one to whom it is given. All cities 
should have special schools for subnormal pupils, with social 
workers for outside supervision of pupils. Morons, imbe- 
ciles and idiots should be under state supervision, though not 
necessarily in institutions. Early formation of correct moral 
habits is more important for the mentally subnormal than 
for the mentally normal, for according to Fernald, “Our psy- 
chologists tell us that, while it is hard for the feeble-minded 
to learn, it is still harder for them to unlearn, and with many 
of the feeble-minded, the acquired habit of being moral and 
useful will enable them to lead useful lives outside of insti- 
tutions.” 

Travelling clinics for diagnostic and advisory service 
should be established to help those children, especially rural 
children, who would not otherwise be reached, and to give 
demonstrations. 

Parents, teachers, and others having care of children 
should observe and strive to have treated any abnormal 
tendency on the part of their charges. Subnormals having 
been disposed of, it would be well for schools to keep a 
personality record of each pupil in some such form as the 
following: 


Personality: 
1. Inadequate. 


(a) Defective will. 
(b) Defective memory. 
(c) Defective to suggestion. 
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2. Emotionally unstable. 
8. Egocentric. 
4. Exaggerated traits. 


5. Others. 
6. Family History—important. 


7. Results from non-intelligence tests. 

Extensive religious training would tend to deter even the 
subnormal from wrongdoing. It has the advantage of appeal- 
ing even to childish minds. It presents solutions for many 
cases of mental conflict that might end in a criminal career. 

Vocational guidance tests should strive to place people in 
professions suited to their special abilities, as well as char- 
acters. For example, a boy with a weak will should not 
work in a bank or any place presenting unusual temptation, 
any more than a person with a talent for painting should 
become a lawyer, Right type of vocational training should 
be offered, in special institutions if necessary, for those with- 
out the requisite ability to engage in higher professions. 

The homes of problem children should be visited by teach- 
ers, pastors or social workers, and wrong environmental fac- 
tors removed, even if this means the removal of the child 
from the home. 

Many other things should be done, especially through more 
satisfactory non-intelligence tests; but I do not feel compe- 
tent to discuss the subject at length. I do know, however, 
that proper psychiatric treatment in the beginning can cure 
certain cases, which, after long standing become incurable. 
I also know, that, according to the law of habit, delinquency 
is easier to prevent than it is to cure. 


MENTALITY AND DELINQUENCY 
OUTLINE 


I. Origin of two being associated. 
1. To decide degree of responsibility for acting. 
2. To decide where cases should be sent. 
3. As a basis for transferring cases, 
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VI. 


—" 


Earlier statistics. 
1. Results—gave low mentality to delinquents. 
2. Reasons for this. 
(a) Standards too high, 
(b) Parole and suspended sentence not given to sub- 
normals. 
(c) Intelligent criminals usually not caught. 


Later Statistics. 


1. Juvenile Courts. 
2. Criminal Courts. 
3. Correctional Institutions. 





Comparison with Statistics for non-delinquents, 
1. Among army men. 
2. School children. 


Results. 

1. Low mentality not a high causative factor of crime, 

2. Criminals of low mentality tend to commit certain 
types of crime. 

3. Sub-normal delinquents are harder to reform. 
Psychopathic cases have a tendency toward delin- 
quency. 

5. Persons suffering from mental conflicts have a tend- 
ency toward delinquency. 

Remedial measures. 

1. Clinics. 

2. Schools for defectives. 

3. Vocational guidance for borderline cases. 


Recommendations. 
Compulsory tests. 
More clinics. 
Extensive vocational guidance. 
State control of defectives. 
Religious training. 
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The Negro Child’s Interest in Writing Poetry 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN AND PAUL A. WITTY, OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS, 0., AND THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


mimics AKERS of curricula have recognized the need of 
5 utilizing the interests of children in determina- 
M tion of content. Investigations by Uhl, Dunn, 
and others have yielded salient data in regard 
to children’s interests in reading materials. The 
results of these investigations have been utilized 
in planning reading activities and in devising 
materials. Most curricula investigations have 
been confined to a discovery and utilization of the interests 
of white children. Scant data are available in reference to 
the interests of Negro children. Present practice in teaching 
reading to Negroes posits the assumption that the materials 
and methods which utilize the interests of white children are 
likewise applicable to Negro children. The present status of 
the Negro in reading is deplorable. Witty and Decker report 
that the poorest attainment of Negro elementary pupils is 
manifested in reading. (1) It may be that materials which 
yield satisfactory results with white children are not suited 
to the needs and interests of Negro pupils. 

Scruggs in a Master’s thesis attempted to ascertain accu- 
rately the interests of Negro children in various types of 
reading. (2) Scruggs points out that the nearest approach to 
unanimity of interest among Negro children was elicited in 
response to Bible stories. 
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“Among the kinds of stories chosen, Bible stories first de- 
mand attention, not because of sentiment, but because more 
pupils evince an interest in this type of reading matter than 
any other type.” (3) 

“In expressing their best-liked types of stories, boys at 
9 years prefer, first, funny stories; second, Bible stories; 
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third, bedtime stories. At age 10 years, preference is shown 
for Bible stories first, bedtime stories second, and funny sto- 
ries third. At age 11 to 14 years, inclusive, Bible stories are 
first, adventure second, and How to Make Things, third. At 
ages 15 and 16 years, inclusive, Bible stories lead, adventure 
ranks second, and information third.” (4) 


The writers have shown further that Negro children demon- 
strate conspicuous interest in activities of a religious na- 
ture. (5) It seems logical that serious attempts be made to 
ascertain quantitatively the actual differences between whites 
and Negroes in other fields of interest. 

The following paper reports the frequency with which rep- 
resentative white and Negro children engage in writing 
poems “just for fun.” 


METHOD 

Over 5,000 children were asked to check from a compre- 
hensive and catholic list of 200 play activities only those 
activities in which they had voluntarily participated during 
the preceding week. The directions were specific, the teach- 
ers were instructed in giving the tests, and the data were 
obtained from unselected pupils in order that the results of 
the investigation might be reliable. Data were secured from 
children in the following Kansas towns:— Kansas City, Law- 
rence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. In order that seasonal 
differences might be taken into account the list of activities 
was checked by the above groups on each of three different 
dates, Nov. 7, 1923, Feb. 20, 1924, and Apr. 30, 1924. The 
same list of activities was checked on each of these dates 
and the same procedure in administering the test was used 
at each testing. 

In order to discover such differences as might exist be- 
tween rural children and city children the list was similarly 
checked in certain one-teacher, rural schools, each having an 
average attendance of less than twenty-five pupils. These 
rural schools were located in Shawnee, Douglass, and Frank- 
lin counties, (Kansas). Owing to the difficulties involved in 
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administering the list to these isolated pupils, the list was 
not administered during the three seasons. The rural pupils 
checked the list in the fall of 1924. To verify the initial find- 
ings the rural pupils were again asked to check the list in 
the fall of 1925. Additional data were secured from 6,000 
pupils of Kansas City, Missouri, in January of 1926 and the 
reliability of the earlier findings further verified. The total | 
number of pupils from whom data were obtained is indicated | 
in table I. It will be noted from table I that the data ob- 
tained in the city investigations are assembled separately for 
white children and for Negroes. This was done in order that 

a study of race differences might be made. 

One of the items included in the list was No. 74, “Writing 
poems.” The pupils were directed to check this activity if 
they had engaged in writing poems “just for fun” during 
the preceding week. From responses to this item, the writers 
hoped to secure significant data in regard to the extent to 
which pupils now engage in this particular activity. The 
following paper reports the extent to which white children 
and Negro children were found to engage in “Writing poems.” 


RESULTS 


Table II shows by races the percentages of boys and girls 
of various age levels who indicated that they had written 
poems during the course of the week preceding a given inves- 
tigation. It is of interest to note that marked seasonal dif- 
ferences are not revealed by these data. This fact is best 
shown by the data obtained from the investigations of Nov. 
1923, Feb. 1924, and Apr. 1924, these three investigations 
having been made among identical groups of children. The 
similarity of the results obtained from each race in the three 
investigations is striking. 

Sex differences, too, are relatively slight, the girls writing 
poems only slightly more commonly than the boys of the 
same age and race. This tendency is consistent in each of 
the three studies. 
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The data presented in table II show further that the older 
individuals included in the study write poems less commonly 
than the younger ones. The transition from age to age is, 
however, gradual. 

Very conspicuous is the race difference in reference to writ- 
ing poems. The Negro children write poems much more com- 
monly than the white children and this race difference is 
found for each season of the year and for all age levels. The 
difference is clearly revealed in Figure 1, and table III, which 
present the composite results obtained from the several 
investigations. 


REMARKS 


It is of interest to attempt to account for the racial differ- 
ences revealed by the data. Kerlin maintains that the Negro 
possesses certain poetic traits by original nature. In a sur- 
vey of contemporary Negro poetry in which quotations are 
made from sixty-odd Negro writers of verse he makes the 
following statement :— 

“It comes not within the scope of this anthology to include 
any of these folk-rhymes of the elder day, but a few specimens 
seem necessary to indicate to the young Negro who would be 
a poet his rich heritage of song and to the white reader what 
essentially poetic traits the Negro has by nature.” (6) 

Kerlin then cites a few examples of Negro folk-rhymes of 
earlier times. 

Jesperson holds that poetry is a more primitive mode of 
expression than prose and that poetry is found in every coun- 
try to precede prose :— 

“Just as in the literature transmitted to us poetry is found 
in every country to precede prose, so poetic language is on 
the whole older than prosaic language; lyrics and cult songs 
come before science. . . .” (7) 

The greater interest in poetry demonstrated by the Negro 
may be due to the stage of development which he exemplifies. 
It is, however, possible that the interest is due to the mark- 
edly emotional nature of the Negro. 
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“The Negro might well be expected to exhibit a gift for 
poetry. . . . It will readily be admitted that the Negro 
nature is endowed above most others, if not above all others, 
in fervor of feeling, in the completeness of self-surrender to 
emotion. Hence we see that marvelous display of rhythm in 
the individual and in the group.” (8) 

The pedagogical significance of the Negro’s interest in 
poetry is obvious. If it be desirable to modify instruction in 
order to better challenge the felt need of each child it is 
essential that curricula be revised to meet better the felt 
needs of the Negro. Too little attention has been paid to 
the Negro child’s interests. The present-day attitude of 
school officials is perhaps a carry-over from an earlier day. 
It has not been many years since the instruction of Negro 
children was prohibited by law. 


ene 


“In the second quarter of the century many Southern States 
made it a penal offense to teach the Negro or permit or cause 
him to be taught. From 1870 to 1889 the Negro schools 
systems of the former slave states have not cost the white 
tax-payers a cent, except possibly in a few city systems.” (9) 

The assumption in education has been that materials and 
technique suitable to the needs of white children are equally | 
desirable for Negro children. The result has been to edu- 
cate the Negro away from the writings of his own people. | 
It seems reasonable to utilize to a greater extent Negro liter- 
ature in Negro schools. Educational systems should allow 
and provide for this. Of late years a number of books have 
appeared which are devoted exclusively to Negro poems. (10) 
As regards the quality of this Negro verse Kerlin says:— 


ee ee 


“As a life-long teacher and student of poetry, I venture, 
with no fear, the assertion that from no book of verse in our 
language can the whole art of poetry be so effectively learned 
as from Mother Goose Melodies. . . . This book that we all 
love—and patronize—is the greatest melodic triumph in the 
white man’s literature. 

“Of like merit and certainly no less are the folk rhymes 
and song, both the Spirituals and the Seculars, of the Negro. 
Their art possibilities are immense.” (11) 
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The writers suggest that in the selection of reading materi- 
als for Negro children, cognizance be taken of the Negro 
child’s keen interest in poetry. The writers would not main- 
tain that Negro poetry only should be read by Negro chil- 
dren. The writers wish merely to emphasize the need of 
selecting subject-matter in terms of the child’s interests. 
They are concerned not with subject-matter as such but with 
it as related to the growing experiences of the child. The 
projects used in the classroom should represent genuine inter- 
ests of the children of the group for whom they are intended. 
It would seem that for Negro children who are taking Eng- 
lish, supplementary individual or group projects selected 
might well take into account the interest of the Negro child 
in rhythm and poetry. 
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TABLE I. 


Number of Negro children included in four investigations of 
play behavior. 


Ages Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Jan. 1926 
B. G. B. G. B. G. B. G. 

R46 ties 26 26 19 27 ° ’ 39 48 
ee 28 28 33 27 29 26 75 90 
sings 4 44 $82 34 46 382 34 £94 = 128 
BNE aigie ¢ 39 37 29 46 33 49 89 114 
oe 40 77 40 34 26 53 104 = 110 
ere 35 60 48 46 51 63 80 91 
BR chaos 59 43 51 45 34 65 48 71 
PE asen's 47 70 49 56 51 65 40 34 

* Insufficient number of cases for computation of per cents. 


Number of white children included in four investigations of 
play behavior 


Ages Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Jan. 1926 

B. G. B. G. B. G. B.j GF 
ere 72 74 71 70 80 99 100 100 
9% ....141 146 128 112 115 118 100 = 100 
10% ....188 183 185 153 128 176 100 ~= 100 
11% ....148 198 1388 176 151 220 100 = 100 
12% .... 209 249 161 255 150 266 100 £100 
138% .... 245 209 183 189 208 263 100 = 100 
144% ....215 258 201 237 204 +278 +100 ~= 100 


15% .... 183 191 198 188 196 256 100 100 


+ Data were assembled for a much larger number of white children in 
January, 1926, but it was decided that for the present purpose 100 cases for 
each sex would be sufficient to provide a fair sampling of the returns. 
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TABLE IT. 
Percentages of Negro children of various age levels who 
indicated that they had written poems during the 
course of one week “just for fun” 


Ages Nov. 1923 Feb. 20,1924 Apr. 30,1924 Jan. 1926 
B. G. B. G. B. G. B. G. 

_,. eee 66 56 37 8. ’ 33 40 

9% ..... 45 42 46 59 11 23 33 39 

10% ..... 25 24 - 30 20 22 15 21 37 
SMe soe es 41 28 11 20 12 8 20 21 
crest © 18 5 12 5 6 15 15 
Ph «ress 2 2 A 17 3 6 16 11 
a. oe 0 8 6 0 5 2 10 
er 3 1 1 11 0 0 3 6 


* Insufficient number of cases for computation of per cents 
Percentages of white children of various age levels who 
indicated that they had written poems during the 
course of one week “just for fun” 

Nov. 1923 Feb. 20,1924 Apr. 30,1924 Jan. 1926 


Ages B. G. B. G. B. G. B. G. 
Pe 35 34 22 ° ° 19 22 
ae 27 12 17 9 14 8 8 

Rc aes 11 19 7 18 10 13 14 14 
Nh 'nig e's 12 14 11 1] 12 9 9 13 

igs 44 4 10 4 9 4 14 9 6 

re 4 8 5 8 3 7 10 5 

SS ii 5a 6 6 5 8 3 6 2 6 

2 6 5 8 3 5 1 4 

TABLE ITI. 


Percentages of white children and of Negro children who 
indicated that they had engaged in writing poems 
during the course of one week. Composite 
results of four different investigations. 


Whites Negroes 

Ages Girls Boys Girls Boys 

26 26 46 40 

eae 17 13 41 32 
ee 16 10 27 24 
NE os detetuee 12 10 19 21 
ee 10 5 14 9 
SR acyrecetqraia 7 5 9 8 
OMe as se 7 4 6 3 
ee kw aules 6 3 5 3 
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Ficure 1. Percentages of white children and of Negro children who 

reported that they had engaged in writing poems during the course of 

one week. Composite results of four different studies of play behavior. 
Negro girls ———— - Negro boys —— - ——- 
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The Origin of Figurative Speech and Faded 
Metaphors from the Classics 
E. SCHULTZ GERHARD, M. A., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Continued from the January number of EDUCATION) 


Qmmmuncumiuin *ORDS with a more extensive figurativeness and 
| radical transfer of meaning than the words in 
W the sentences just given will now be taken up 
and dismembered in order to find their real 

z meaning and origin. 


Se ANVANLA AL GS JETTENL ANTE 


amr isiieaiiiiianite a : ; > 

= We just this moment had occasion to use the 
word “expression.” Of this word the writer 

CMM has some painful recollections as the result of 


a somewhat malignant jaw-bone. The surgeon who was in 
attendance was a bright young Armenian; on occasion he 
would say that he could or he could not “express” anything 
from it, or that there was no “expression.” At first the 
writer thought that the young man, being a foreigner who 
used rather broken English, had misused the word; finally, 
however, he was agreeably surprised to find that the young 
surgeon used the word in its original, literal sense; namely, 
“to squeeze out.” The typical American Yankee would have 
said, “I can’t squeeze anything out.” The modern use of the 
word has gone far from its original meaning; for it is now 
used mainly to manifest our feelings, ideas and sentiments. 
And really how painful many of our expressions, i. e. “ 
ings” are! 

Whoever deviates from the normal or proper course, 
quibbles, or acts, or talks evasively, and evades truth or 
duty, exposes himself to the charge of prevarication, though 
he does not walk crookedly. Prevarication would imply a 
straddler with legs distorted; the original significance is, hav- 
ing crooked or bandy legs. From the Latin “prae” for “prae- 


squeez- 
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ter,” “besides” or “beyond,” and “varicare” to “straddle,” 
which in turn comes from “varicus” meaning “‘with feet wide 
apart,” and this from “varus,” “bent inward, awry,” The 
word has been formed into an abstraction to imply a mental 
or moral shuffling. 

“The ploughman, unless he stoops to his work, is sure to 


prevaricate, a word which has been transferred to the Forum, 
as a censure upon those who transgress.’’!” 


We are still hindered, obstructed, or impeded in our various 
pursuits and endeavors as were people of old, though nothing 
is thrown in front of our feet to entangle them and to cause 
us to stumble. We no longer say “impediments” when we 
mean material obstructions; nay, not even when we speak 
of a person having an impediment in his speech do we for 
one moment wish to insinuate that every time he opens his 
mouth he gets his foot in it! But this is slang, and slang 
is only “condensed metaphor!” 

Emolument is a word suggestive of dignity and distinction, 
but it is a rather uncommon word, though one with an inter- 
esting and picturesque history, for it goes way back to the 
tedious and laborious process of grinding the grain with the 
handmill. It has lost all its meaning of grinding and is now 
used entirely in connection with whatever is annexed to the 
possession of office, as salary, or fees. Just as it at one 
time meant an allowance of meal—Latin “mola,” so it now 
means salary: as that which is received as a compensation 
for service, or as that which is gained by labor. Just as 
“mola” was the slave’s allowance for grinding the grist as 
a recompense for effort exerted, so emolument now signifies 
a remuneration for service rendered and exertion supposedly 
expended in connection with some office or position. Really 
all that emolument at first implied was the “toll,” the tithe 
of the grist the “mola” which went to the miller, perchance 
the slave, for grinding the grist—this was his emolumentum. 
It seems as though the underlying idea of the word is exer- 
tion and secondly that expended in grinding. 


10 Pliny—Natural History. 
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An exceedingly curious history has the word sycophant. 
In ancient Greece a “sycophantes” meant a “fig-shower’—a 
person who gave information of people who exported figs 
from Attica, or who plundered sacred fig-trees. The Athe- 
nians had passed a law forbidding the exportation of figs 
from Attica; and those who informed against these violators 
of the law were called sycophants—from the Greek sukon “a 
fig,” and phainein “to bring to light.” As such an office 
always carries something opprobrious with it and is easily 
exposed to abuse, the term soon acquired the signification of 
an informer, a false accuser, and even a parasite. Modern 
raiders against the violators of the Volstead Act seemingly 
perform the same function with the same amount of oppro- 
brium and notoriety. 

We just happened to use the word “parasite.” Well, who- 
ever dines at the table of another and lives at another’s 
expense and repays him with flattery and buffoonery is 
termed a “parasite.” The composition of the word is Greek 
—“para,” beside, and “sitos,” food: anything made of cereals 
rather than of meat and always opposed to drink. Beyond 
this meaning the origin of the word is not known. The com- 
position of the word would indicate that such a person took 
his food, his corn, i. e. his “sitos’ with another, or at an- 
other’s table, and in this way lived at the other’s expense; it 
would indicate especially one who frequented the table of 
the rich and earned his living and his welcome by flattery, 
But as this privilege was among such characters usually paid 
for by obsequious flattery and buffoonery the term quite 
readily acquired the odious meaning in which it is now used 
—a hanger-on, a flatterer, a sycophant. Its original mean- 
ing of feeding upon the livelihood or sustenance of another 
is seemingly still used in the plant world. There is an apt 
use of the word in Shakespeare’s Richard 2 in which passage 
the Queen speaking of the Earl of Worcester says— 

“He is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper back of death.’"! 


11 Richard II, Act 2, 70. 
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We may show our dislike and disapproval of things in 
many ways: we may frown upon them, reject them, look 
upon them with disdain, or spurn them. The word “spurn” 
is not altogether a classical term, its chief source seems to 
be the Anglo-Saxon “speornan.” But this source, it has been 
stated, is not authentic. The word is, however, akin to the 
Latin “sperno,” the first meaning of which is to separate, 
and second to drive away with the foot. Scott still used the 
word in its original and literal sense in “Ivanhoe” when 
the Grand Master orders Damian to 

“spurn this Jew from the gate. 
i. e. kick him out. He also uses it in the same sense in 
“The Lady of the Lake’: 

“The stag spurned the heath,’ 
i. e. he kicked the gravel behind him as he bounded over the 
heath. But now the word means to make contemptuous 
opposition or to manifest disdain in resistance. And so we 
may spurn an idea or a proposition without actually kicking 
it with the foot. 

Whatever deviates from the centre or has a different centre 
is termed eccentric—out of the centre. The word is an 
importation from Geometry, and typifies a tendency to fly 
off on a tangent. The word is originally from the Greek “ek,” 
out of, and “kentron,” centre. Aside from designating a 
mechanical devise it is generally used metaphorically and 
would suggest strange or even outlandish behavior. A per- 
son acting thus may be deviating from recognized standards 
of conduct, or from usual practices, or from established laws; 
consequently he is irregular, erratic, odd, eccentric, for he, 
too, flies off on a tangent from the centred round of cus- 
tomary thinking and acting, and like the eccentric of your 
steam-engine he does not move within the circle and thus 
keep himself equally distant from a point within and move 
as a person acting normally is supposed to move. 


99149 


12 Chapter 35 
13 Canto I. 
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A person who swerves from point to point, and shifts his 
course, or veers from one thing to another, or is unmethodical 
and irregular is termed desultory. The word comes from 
the Latin: “de,” down, and “salto or salio,” to leap or jump. 
This person acts figuratively like the circus-rider, the desul- 
tor, in the ring; he rides two or three horses at once and 
leaps from one to the other without stopping and is never 
on the back of any one of them any length of time. And so 
a person who leaps from one study to another and never 
pursues any one of them for a given time is said to be desul- 
tory. Thus we have desultory reading, and desultory conver- 
sation. Macaulay in his essay on Goldsmith says of him that 
he knew nothing accurately, for his reading was desultory. 

In ancient times a people, or tribe, which had been con- 
quered was usually sent literally under the yoke — “sub” 
plus “jugum” a yoke, and hence subjugated. This arrange- 
ment consisted of two erected spears with a third spear laid 
across; the whole arrangement was very similar in appear- 
ance to the goal posts on a foot-ball field. The victims were 
deprived of their arms of defense, and then with their hands 
usually tied on their backs they were made to march under 
the cross-bar with bowed head, for the cross-spear was pur- 
posely placed low so that they could not walk erect while 
passing underneath it. The whole ordeal was symbolic of 
submission, and was one of the most humiliating ordeals to 
which a conquered tribe could be subjected. A foe, or an 
opponent, may still be vanquished and subjugated, but he is 
no longer led down the gridiron, as it were, and made to 
pass under the jugum. 

In some educational institutions a student is given a set 
task for cutting chapel or recitation beyond the allotted num- 
ber of times, This task is called a pensum. The word is 
from the Latin “pendo,” to weigh, and would suggest a bal- 
ance from the arms of which the object weighed hangs sus- 
pended; and “pensum” itself means “the thing weighed out.” 
Originally it meant the wool weighed out to a slave to spin 
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in a day; it was thus set as a day’s work. The student’s 
task may be assigned him from any one of his subjects of 
study; it may cover a certain number of pages of some text 
or the like. This work he is required to do with a tutor 
within a fixed number of hours and before a certain day. 
And in addition he is required to pay the tutor a goodly fat 
sum for this kindly privilege of working off his task—his 
pensum. 

This same word “pendo” brings forth also an old picture 
of ye ancient times when payment of money was made by 
weighing out the metal. The metal was weighed in scales, 
carefully and exactly and given to someone for a possession. 
The amount weighed out—the “expensa,” in order to obtain 
this possession constituted the expenses, There are occa- 
sional passages in Holy Writ in which this process of weigh- 
ing out of money or metal is mentioned: “And Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the 
audience of the sons of Heth, four shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.’’'4 Our coin, or money, is weighed 
equally as carefully and accurately, and each coin is stamped 
accordingly. So we have kept the first picture of the custom 
of weighing out money which lasted through centuries, if not 
ages, and has at last imbedded itself in an every-day word 
of ours in these rather prosaic expensive days in a somewhat 
mundane world. 

Pecuniary losses may be heavy and unfortunate; but such 
a misfortune would not in any wise indicate that whoever 
had suffered such a loss had lost his herds and flocks or had 
them diminished. The word pecuniary comes from the Latin 
“necunia,” seemingly a generic term for property or wealth 
in general. And prying still farther into the past we come 
to the word “pecus,” meaning cattle, herds, flocks. And as 
herds and flocks were in primitive and pastoral times the 
chief source of wealth, pecunia became afterwards the expres- 
sion for all representative property. So the word has become 


14 Genesis 23:16; Zechariah 11: 12. 
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an abstraction from the concrete term pecus, cattle. Trac- 
ing the word and its uses still farther back we come to a 
period when wealth was not counted in coin, in the terms 
of dollars and cents, but in the terms of herds, or heads, of 
cattle. 

The history of the English word “fee” and the German 
word “vieh” meaning cattle, carry us back over the same 
route. So these two words contain within themselves the 
history of the time when the primitive nomadic tribes of 
western Europe in their barter used cattle as a medium of 
exchange.!5 

There are numerous analogies which show that words for 
money, for buying and for selling were derived from the 
name of the articles used at different times and in different 
countries as a circulating medium, There is the Latin “‘pe- 
cunia,”’ Gothic “‘faihu,” Anglo-Saxon “feoh,” English “fee,” 
Irish “‘sed,” Medizval Latin “sentis’”; which we are told was 
a standard of value among some tribes, and that it was used 
to pay fines, rents, etc. and to determine prices. The value 
of all kinds of property was estimated by this standard. The 
unit was a milch-cow. The Icelanders used a piece of linen 
cloth; and once upon a time fur was used for money among 
the Finns. And a certain tribe called a Russian “Rouble” a 
“set-lin,” i. e. a hundred squirrels,’¢ 

We may feel perplexed and reluctant to act because of some 
scruples of conscience. The word scruple is of course still 
used in a concrete sense, as a weight, being the twenty- 
fourth part of an ounce. It is derived from the Latin scru- 
pulum, the diminutive of “scrupus” a rough sharp stone. 
The root is “skur’ meaning to cut. The word is akin to the 
Greek “skuros,” chippings of stone. A scrupulum is a small 
sharp stone that could easily get into a Roman traveller’s 
open shoe, or sandal, and distress him by hindering him in 
his gait. And just as this scrupulum may prick one physi- 


15 Carlyle—Sartor Resartus, Bk. I, chapter 5. 
16 Max Miiller—The Home of the Aryans 
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cally and cause one to halt in one’s gait so by transference 
it may prick one mentally and cause one to doubt and hesi- 
tate in regard to a certain action or decision. The Romans 
used the word also to signify worry or uneasiness of mind. 
It is doubtful whether history tells us of a great nation more 
scruple-ridden than the Romans. Frequently some important 
affair of government had to be postponed or set aside because 
of some scruple concerning the performance of some cere- 
monial rites.17 Those who have a little stone in their shoe 
halt, and those who doubt halt between two opinions. So 
much for the figurativeness based on the sharp edge of this 
little stone. But its diminutive size would also suggest an 
anxiety over the minuteness of detail. To be scrupulous on 
this basis is to pay minute and exact attention to matters 
often in themselves of small weight and account. 

There is probably no greater mental torture than a prick- 
ing, guilty conscience, biting and remorseful. A fine and 
suggestive faded metaphor is found in the word remorse— 
derived from the Latin “re,” back, or again; and “mordere,” 
to bite. It would indicate the pricking of a guilty conscience 
overwhelmed with regret and self-condemnation, The pain- 
fulness of remorse comes from its nibbling, for it takes just 
a bite at a time, but it is always at it during all of our wak- 
ing hours, and not infrequently those are the only ones we 
are allowed to have; it acts as if some evil spirit, some 
demon, were slowly nibbling away at our conscience, just as 
the eagle did at the liver of Prometheus, and yet never 
devoured it. 

This same feeling of regret and remorse is expressed in Old 
English as “The Ayenbite-of-inwit.”” We like that old Saxon 
term—“The Ayenbite-of-inwit’”—it is equally as expressive 
and as picturesque as remorse, and more quaint and poetic. 

To conceal knowledge of a fault or of a wrong, to refrain 
from looking at a culpable person figuratively and pretend 
that you are not seeing anything, is conniving. You are 


17 Plutarch’s Lives—‘‘Coriolanus.”’ 
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looking with the eyes half-closed. ‘“Connive” is from “con- 
niveo”—to bring the eyelids together as in the act of falling 
asleep. Hence it does not mean to wink which indicates the 
instantaneous shutting and opening of the eyes. To wink 
at is not so accurate an expression as to connive to denote 
the act of pretending not to see what is happening, 

There is a noteworthy passage in the New Testament 
right on this very word: 

“And the times of this ignorance God winked at.” 
and the same passage in the Latin Testament reads as 
follows: 

“Et tempora quidem hujus ignorantiae despiciens Deus.’’** 
It is noticeable that the Vulgate uses “despicio” which is 
really equivalent to overlook. The Revised Version of the 
New Testament has “God overlooked,’—whether that is the 
correct rendering of the original Greek we do not know. The 
German reads: 

“Und zwar hat Gott die Zeit der Unwissenheit uwbershen.” 
Here we have the same idea of overlooking. Anyway how 
could a wink shut out the sight of man’s actions during 
these ages of ignorance. 3eyond the peradventure of a 
doubt God closed his eyes at the ignorance of the age and 
kept them closed. 

Sometimes an effort is made to have an offense seem less 
serious by bringing forward considerations tending to excuse 
the offense. The enormity of the crime is diminished by 
hiding it, as it were, under a cloak or coverlet; you palliate 
it by hiding it under a “pallium,” the Latin for cloak. To 
palliate a crime, a wrong, or an offense is to cover it with 
a cloak and thus disguise it and hide its enormity and repul- 
siveness, and incidently excuse the offender. In the popular 
ballads the crimes of Robin Hood are palliated by an earnest 
desire to bring about the betterment of the people and to 
even up the social conditions. There was bloodshed and vio- 
lence in abundance, to be sure, but Robin and his doughty 


18 Acts 17: 30. 
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companions, because they were fighting against wrong, were 
excused by hiding the enormity of their crimes under a 
pallium. 

Occasionally people are banished from society, that is they 
are ostracized, Ostracism was a method employed by the 
ancient Athenians to force into exile citizens whose presence 
seemed embarrassing to the government; they were dreaded 
because of their influence and power. The word is derived 
from the Greek “ostrakon,” a potsherd, a tile, or perchance 
the shell of a mussel or oyster. In fact, the word oyster— 
“ostreum” — which is very similar to the Greek word for 
bone—“‘osteon,”’ seems to lie at the root of it, and they named 
the oyster as they did because of its hard shell. But the 
mere hard shell of the oyster they called “ostrakon” which 
name was also applied to a piece of burnt clay. So when 
the Athenians voted to determine whether a person was to 
be ostracized, i. e. banished, every voter wrote the name of 
the person on a shell, or tile, or potsherd. Consequently this 
method of banishment was termed “ostracism.” People may 
still be ostracized, put under the ban, excluded from public 
favor, or banished from society because of some misde- 
meanor, and thus have people refuse to associate freely with 
them; but the potsherd has long since disappeared entirely 
from view. The commonplace “ostrakon” has turned into 
an abstraction. 

The right to vote, or at least the privilege of exercising 
an expression of opinion in the choice of public officials and 
in the adoption or rejection of fundamental laws has at all 
times been one of the cherished institutions of a representa- 
tive government. Such privileges are all embraced under 
the general term of suffrage, which term loomed up large 
during the last decade when the question of Woman Suffrage 
became one of great moment. 

The etymology, or rather the origin, of the word has been 
much discussed; but conjecture would have that it is derived 
from the Latin “sub,” under, and “frangere,” to break, to 
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break under, to break up. It is assumed, then, that originally 
it meant a piece of broken tile or potsherd which was used 
as a voting tablet, or tabella, on which the names, or the 
initials, of the candidates were inscribed. Thus like the ostra- 
kon of ancient Athens, this most ordinary, inconspicuous 
potsherd plays a most conspicuous part in controlling the 
affairs of our government, the oldest and the most representa- 
tive form of government of all the nations on the globe. 

In an unknown land or region one occasionally finds it 
necessary to orient one’s self, i. e. to direct one’s face toward 
sunrise and thereby fix the remaining points of the compass 
in the sky. In ancient times people had no contrivance for 
indicating direction, consequently they were dependent on the 
sun, for the compass was not invented before the 13th cen- 
tury, regardless of what the Chinese may have had. The 
word is of course the Latin “oriens,” akin to the German 
“aufgehend,” with both of which the word “sun” must be 
supplied, Orient then is the land of the rising sun or “das 
Morgenland.” Just as you may be directed to face the rising 
sun to get your bearings geographically, so in a figurative 
sense you are to face the east, the source of light, informa- 
tion, and enlightenment, and take your proper bearings men- 
tally, get informed by looking up recognized facts and truths. 
If you do not know, go way down east and get informed; in 
plain words “you don’t know, so go way back and sit down.” 

And really have you ever stopped to think of all the asso- 
ciations and suggestiveness and fond hopes that cluster 
around the word “orient?” And how in life and literature 
everywhere all the aspiration and cherished hopes and the 
dawn of a new day, of a new world, of a new life swell up 
in aspiration with the oriente solis; and how on the other 
hand all the forlorn hope, the unfulfilled promises and expec- 
tations, the loss of health and of friends and down-trodden 
ambition go down in desperation, as it were, with the “occasu 
solis,” never to rise again, for the rising sun is always a new 
sun? The former stands for Aspiration, and the latter for 
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Desperation. Orient and Occident are the two most sugges- 
tive, most comprehensive, and the most powerful figurative 
terms in life and literature. : 

If we are in reality what we appear to be, if we actually 
mean what we say, then we are obviously genuine—or sin- 
cere. The etymology of “sincere” is a disputed question. It 
is supposed to come from “sine” — without, and “cera” — 
wax; and hence without wax. The etymology is explained 
as referring originally to vessels free from wax used in mak- 
ing metal work, ornaments and the like. Evidently people 
were as apt then as they are now to do deceptive work by 
filling hidden parts with baser metal and material, probably 
representing in a way some of the work done in public 
buildings of scandalous memory. It finally became necessary 
in ancient times for an honest workman to mark his ware 
as pure, unmixed, genuine, without wax. It is surely in this 
sense that the word is used by Browning :— 

“Wood is cheap 
And wine sincere outside of the city gate.’’!® 

Such is seemingly the etymology and historical association 
and the definition of the word. One might venture to say, 
however, that probably not one person in a thousand using 
the word is aware of the fact that when one ends a letter 
with the complimentary close, “sincerely yours,” one is vir- 
tually writing “yours without wax.” 

It needs to be said in this connection, however, that 
Skeats?° does not accept the etymology, saying that it is most 
unlikely, but he states no reason. He is inclined to think 
that it comes rather from “sincerus’’— wholly separated; 
here “sin” is supposed to equal “sin” in “singuli”—‘“one by 
one” and in “simplex.” We have failed, however, to find 
any definition or use of the word that would suggest this 
sort of origin in the least. If the “wax” theory is false 
then this faded metaphor will fade entirely out of sight. 


19 The Ring and the Book, 11: 14. 
20 Etymological Dictionary 
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A formal agreement, usually in writing, between two or 
more persons or parties for the doing or not doing of speci- 
fied act or acts is termed a contract. The single items in 
this contract or written agreement, are termed stipulations. 
Plainly, a stipulation is a contractor’s bargain, The word 
comes from the Latin “stipula”—a straw-stem or a stalk. 
In former times in making contracts respecting land the 
parties held a strawstem in their hands or broke a Strawstem 
between them. This was to represent the whole of the land 
or crop conveyed. A tenant was often put in possession of 
land by giving him a handful of earth or even a blade of 
grass. In addition to the figurative meaning implied in the 
word itself the whole transaction furnishes one of the regu- 
lar figures of speech —the part for the whole. Contracts 
are still made but without straw-stem or a handful of earth. 

You may have a competitor in business, an opponent in 
debate, an antagonist in battle, but a rival in love; watch 
him, he is the fellow who will shoot. The word “rival” has 
its origin in the Latin “rivalis” — namely, that which per- 
tains to a “rivus,” a stream, rivulet, or brook. Its plural 
“rivales’” was used to designate those who had a brook in 
common, or got water from the same, or lived on the same 
side or on opposite sides of the same stream. A rival, then, 
originally meant one who used the same water as another. 
An old Roman Law reads as follows :— 

“Si inter rivales, id est qui eundem rivum aquam 
ducunt, sit contentio de aquae usu, etc.” 

(If there is any dispute between rivals, that is those 
who draw water from the same brook, about the 
use of the water, etc.) 2! 

All experience shows that nothing is a more fruitful source 
of contention and strife than a water-right, or riparian 
rights. Water-rights have started family feuds which have 
lasted for generations. We personally know of such; one of 
them almost ended in a mortal combat. These rivals would 


21 Law of Ulphius, a Roman jurist, 228 A. D 
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be at strife with one another over the time when the one 
or the other was to use the water. The one might dam the 
water and flood the land of his neighbor above him, or he 
might divert the water and deprive the man below him of 
the use of the water. As this circumstance was constantly 
productive of strife and often of the bitterest kind, the word 
lost this specific use and took on the idea of any relation 
that is bitter in animosity or fierce in strife. And thus 
people are rivals still, they are in pursuit of the same object 
and are trying to obtain that which only one can possess; 
and yet they are far away from the maddening rush of 
waters. The word may also on occasion mean partner or 
companion and is so used by Shakespeare— 
(Barnado) : “If you meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste.”’22 


To say to a person that he acted in certain respects like 
a goat might sound rather discourteous—to say that he is 
capricious sounds more genteel; it is the same thing only— 


well it is different. The word comes from the Latin through 
the Italian “capriccio”—goat like, or full of the goat, which 
in turn comes from the Latin “caper,” a he-goat. Capricious 
would mean: full of the goat, to act like a goat, to be un- 
steady, changeable; apt to change one’s opinions suddenly, 
You need not go to the Alps to watch the capers of a caper, 
you can see him performing the same antics while he is 
feeding on the scant herbage and on the prosaic and pro- 
verbial tin-cans of a vacant lot. And so one can readily see 
the similarity between the actions of a goat and a capricious 
person. The goat will take a nibble of grass at this place 
and suddenly jump to another place for still another nibble; 
a capricious person will change his opinions just as suddenly 
and as arbitrarily. There is no telling what either will do 
or where either will be the next moment. 

Things may be ordinary, commonplace, or even vulgar, and 
as such they may be found anywhere, especially at a point 


22 Hamlet, L 1, 12. 
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where three roads meet: tres and viae—a cross-road. Trivial 
matters are sO commonplace that they can be found where 
three roads meet. Some of us may remember a country 
cross-road with a tavern on one corner, a blacksmith-shop on 
another and a country-store on the third. Here there was 
gossip a plenty, swapping of stories and commonplace talk 
on the most trivial and most weighty subjects, ranging from 
a thunderblast on tobacco to a dissertation on the Lord’s 
Prayer. A different place to hear such edifying talk now 
is a barber-shop. 

There is, however, another theory as to the derivation of 
trivial; namely, that it is from “trivium,” the first three 
liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric and logic—in the schools of 
the Middle Ages. But the modern idea and use of the word 
can surely not come from this meaning of trivium, unless 
the trivium in comparison was considered of so much less 
importance than the quadrivium — arithmetic, music, geom- 
etry, and astronomy—and therefore of less consequence, and 
naturally trivial. 

A person who is delirious is figuratively out of the furrow, 
from “de,” out of, and “lira,” a furrow. <A person thus 
affected does not travel in the straight and narrow groove 
which marks a furrow; he gets out of the furrow in plough- 
ing and makes balks. Just as he wanders out of the furrow 
in ploughing, so he may wander in mind out of the groove 
in which a normal person is accustomed to travel. So he is 
crazy, doting—and this was one of the first uses of the word 
—he is mad, he is insane, he is beside himself; and to say 
he is beside himself is equally as figurative and suggestive 
as to say he is delirious. 

One may cancel an order, or work certain problems in 
mathematics by canceling or striking out or by removing 
common factors in the dividend and in the divisor, or in the 
numerator and denominator of fractions, etc. The operation 
in either case is performed by drawing lines through the 
terms, sometimes in the form of a cross, hence cancellation. 
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You do the same thing when you cancel an order or a docu- 
ment. The whole operation when completed presents a 
design similar in appearance to the lattice work under your 
porch. The Latin “cancellus’” means a bar, whence French 
Chancel, and also the German word Kanzel—a pulpit. The 
plural “cancelli” is used to denote lattice work. And by the 
way, the chancellor was he who originally stood behind a lat- 
ticed barrier. 

Some problems in algebra are best solved by the method 


f elimination. In this process of solving two unknown quan- 


Oi 
tities, one of them is turned over the threshold out-of-doors 
—“e,” out of, and “limen,” the threshold, the door-sill. Other 
problems again are solved by Calculus, from the Latin “‘cal- 
culus”—a small stone or pebble. As the ancient Romans 
reckoned by these, like the counting frames in the lower 
schools, and perchance the abacus by means of which the 
Chinaman still counts up your laundry bill, the terms cal- 
culate, calculation, and calculus were applied to the count- 
ing up of a sum. Thus even a prosaic and matter-of-fact 
subject like mathematics has its figurative terms, its faded 
metaphors. 

Though defalcation is in the main only a banking term, 
and one found usually on negotiable papers, there is back 
of this somewhat hardened commercial term a_ beautiful 
quaint picture. Whoever has read the expressed conditions 
and orders on a promissory note will probably have noticed 
the warning “without defalcation,” little dreaming of t! 
great contrast between the original, literal meaning and the 
figurative. There is back of this callous business term the 
picture of a field of ripened grain, ripe unto the harvest, 
and to be cut in the quaint and primitive way with the sickle 
—Latin “falx,” 
away, to abate, to deduct, as it were, with the sickle. It 
would indicate a fraudulent deficiency in money matters 
brought about by deducting, or cutting off some of the amount 
by one who has the trust or management of funds belonging 


~~ 


“falcis’” —a sickle, hence defalcare, to cut 
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to others. We fain would see no darker picture of the word 
as we now use it. 

We all have our afilictions and distressful moments, our 
trials and tribulations. After having passed through a stage 
of affliction and tribulation we are supposed to have become 
cleansed and purified in life and character. The ancient 
Romans had a “tribulum,” a sledge consisting of a wooden 
block filled with pieces of flint or iron teeth; with this they 
separated the corn from the husks, or beat the wheat from 
the chaff. This contrivance served the same purpose as the 
English threshing flail. The act of this separation was desig- 
nated by “tribulatio.” 

As troubles and afflictions are the means appointed by a 
divine guidance for separating the chaff from the wheat in 
our natures, some early Christian writer by a rustic meta- 
phor called these trials and afflictions tribulations. And thus 
have we the chaff beaten out of our nature by this threshing 
flail of trouble. And here we are constrained to quote sev- 
eral lines from a poem by George Wither, a prolific writer 
of the 17th century—a fine unfolding of this single idea. 

“Till from the straw the flail the corn both beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, there worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get,” etc. 
We have found no more beautiful and effective faded meta- 
phor than this. 

And long after the sand in the arena has ceased to be 
stained with human blood from gladiatorial combats, and 
long after the cordage has ceased to creak on the Roman 
battle-ships we are told that this or that man has distin- 
guished himself in the arena of debate or on the rostrum. 
Who will dare to say that there is such a thing as a dead 
language, or even a dead word? 











Henry David Thoreau—A Pioneer in the 
Field of Education 


HARRY ELMORE HURD, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Summum? TITUS CAESAR lifted his eyes from the circle 
= = of fat, sleek-headed senators who were in con- 
= 
J 


& ference with him, and followed the lithe move- 
= ments of a politician who was crossing the pub- 
= lic square. With a strange huskiness in his 
2 DUT UEEETA COUAETEAAAEE Se : . 
5 = voice, Caesar said, 
3 =“Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look: 
Sums Fe thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 


If thinking makes men dangerous, beware of Henry David 
Thoreau, the narrow-chested Concord seer, “lean as a wolf!” 
Like Socrates, Thoreau went about stabbing men awake. He 
was a “three-story brain with skylight” (as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes would put it), a “calm Nietzsche.” It is for some 
Otto Heller to point out the intellectual kinship of Thoreau 
and Nietzsche as he has done of Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose 
face has been saved by the fact that few men read or under- 
stood him after his death. Mr. Heller says, “In fact Emer- 
son goes to such an extreme of individualism that the only 
thing that has saved his memory from anathema is that he 
has not many readers in his after-times, and these few do 
not always venture to understand him.” It is significant that 
after Nietzsche became popular, Thoreau was translated into 
German, in 1897. Thoreau says, “The maker of me was 
improving me. When I detected this interference I was pro- 
foundly moved. For years I marched as to a music in com- 
parison with which the military music of the streets is noise 
with discord. . . . Let a man step to the music which he 
hears, however measured.” He wishes to give plenty of 
time for growth: more than for an apple tree or an oak. 
Drifting down the Merrimack River, he says, “A man cannot 
wheedle nor overawe his Genius. . . . These winged thoughts 
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are like birds, and will not be handled; even hens will not 
let you touch them like quadrupeds. Nothing was ever so 
unfamiliar and startling to a man as his own thoughts.” His 
“roving mind” bursts all fetters like cobwebs. 

Open Léon Bazalgette’s fascinating story of “Henry Thor- 
eau” and go with the great French essayist to the “little 
room on a top floor of the hive” at Harvard, where “Henry 
felt out of his element. He was anything but in tune with 
them. With a secret pride in his plebeian hands, he exag- 
gerated his reserve, his remoteness, his stiffness in the pres- 
ence of these boys who knew so little of the world of toil... . 
Besides, he was decidedly rustic in his appearance, this oddly 
dressed scholarship-holder. He should have been dressed in 
black; it was the rule of the institution. The colleges see the 
world in black and he was here to adapt himself to their 
vision. But the only suit Henry had was a green one which 
his father had had made for him at great expense, and he 
was obliged to put it on every morning. There were evenings 
when as he undressed, he wished that its greenness were still 
greener so as to be even more conspicuous among all these 
black backs.” Let this coat be a symbol of one who was 
nicknamed ‘the Judge’ by his playfellows and who refused 
to shine when the examinations were given because he found 
more real education in the college library. He refused to be 
herded, even at Harvard. He complains, “When I ask for 
a garment of particular form, my tailoress tells me gravely, 
‘They do not make them so now,’ not emphasizing the ‘they’ 
at all, as if she quoted an authority as impersonal as the 
Fates, and I find it difficult to get made what I want, simply 
because she cannot believe I mean what I say, that I am so 
rash. . . . We worship not the Graces, nor the Parcae, but 
Fashion. She spins and weaves and cuts with full authority. 
The head monkey at Paris puts on a traveler’s cap, and all 
the monkeys in America do the same.” Henry David Thoreau 
wishes to be clothed so simply that he may lay his hands on 
himself in the dark. 

Henry David Thoreau first anticipates the pioneers in 
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modern education in his conception of a liberal education as 
daring to think. Is it not significant that Harvard Univer- 
sity is turning her students loose in the library without class 
obligations for a period? The history of English Literature 
confirms Thoreau’s belief, that a man who learns to love a 
library is on the highway to knowledge. 

The Concord Hermit anticipates our modern conception of 
education as a process which includes our entire cultural back- 
ground. Like Ulysses, he understood that we are a part of 
all that we have seen. He refuses to define education as so 
many books of Latin, Greek and Natural Philosophy. Con- 
sider the pittance paid to expert educators: recall the atti- 
tude of your community toward their public schools, as wit- 
nessed by their appropriations, and then read again Thoreau’s 
challenge to Concord: 

“We boast that we belong to the nineteenth century and 
are making the most rapid strides of any nation. But con- 
sider how little this village does for its own culture. I do 
not wish to flatter my townsmen, nor to be flattered by them, 
for that will not advance either of us. We need to be pro- 
voked,—-goaded like oxen, as we are, into a trot. We havea 
comparatively decent system of common schools, schools for 
infants only; but excepting the half-starved Lyceum in the 
winter, and latterly the puny beginning of a library suggested 
by the state, no school for ourselves. We spend more on al- 
most any article of bodily aliment than on our mental aliment. 
(Does not this strike a responsive chord in you?) It is time 
that we had uncommon schools, that we did not leave off our 
education when we begin to be men and women. It is time 
that villages were universities, and their elder inhabitants the 
fellows of universities, with leisure, if they are indeed so well 
off, to pursue liberal studies the rest of their lives. Shall the 
world be confined to one Paris or one Oxford forever?” 
Again he affirms: “Things do not change; we change. Sell 
your clothes and keep your thoughts. God will see that you 
do not want society. If I were confined to a corner of a 
garret all my days, like a spider, the world would be just as 
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large to me while I had my thoughts about me.” Does not 
every educated person’s heart glow as he reads, “Say what 
you have to say, not what you ought. Any truth is better 
than make-believe.” Tom Hyde, the tinker, standing on the 
gallows, was asked if he had anything to say. “Tell the 
tailors,” he said, “to remember to make a knot in their thread 
before they take the first stitch.” Thoreau knotted his 
threads. He also felt for the furring and not for the putty, 
when he nailed laths of thought to his mental houses. 

We are hearing much about “the project method” in modern 
pedagogy. This man who built his own shack at Walden 
and hoed his own garden, went up and down his world 
pleading for vocational training. The extra-curriculum activ- 
ities of a student educate him! He who made the best pen- 
cils in America and built his own boat, also advocated the 
Hebrew idea of education which is so splendidly illustrated 
in the life of the Apostle Paul, who combined the trade of 
tent-making with philosophy and law. The classes of John 
and Henry spent one afternoon each week in the open air, 
“the whole crew, masters and pupils, poured out into the 
woods, plunged into the meadow grass, for the most enlight- 
ening of object-lessons.’”’ When the school studied surveying, 
the class practiced in the open air. Thus the laboratory 
method and the project method were worked out in Old 
Concord. 

The gentle lover of purple fields and white birches human- 
ized teaching in a day that worshipped the rod, indeed the 
Town Fathers in Concord criticized Henry because he was 
not wearing out enough rods. He tried to obey their instruc- 
tions but gave it up: he could not be a bully. When he and 
John opened their Academy, their pupils found melons, 
apples, pears and nuts in their desks, placed there by their 
teacher. To-day we have come to understand that the school 
is the teacher! We learn most from those whom we like best. 
Mark Hopkins, a log and a boy hungry for knowledge, still 
constitute the elements of a university. 

We shall mention only one more of the many elements in 
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the attitude of the Poet-Philosopher toward learning. Henry 
David Thoreau was not only a perfect pedagog but also a 
wonderful psychologist. There is little, for instance, in 
Freud’s psychology of dreams which is not found in Thoreau. 
He says, “Dreams are the touchstones of our characters. 

In dreams we never deceive ourselves, nor are deceived. . . . 
In dreams we see ourselves naked and acting out our real 
characters, even more clearly than we see others awake. 
Read “Wednesday” in “A Week on the Concord and Mar- 
rimack.” 

The theory of recapitulation may be somewhat modified, 
but it has not been buried yet. Thoreau says, “The eras 
which we call history, awake and glimmer in us, and there 
is room for Alexander and Hannibal to march and conquer.” 
“Like Nathan, we have a ‘small edition of Robinson Crusoe’ 
in our heads.” 

He calls Imagination, “the air of mind.” Knowing man’s 
mind, he is not deceived by change. “Civilized man misses 
no real refinement in the poetry of the rudest era. It reminds 
him that civilization does but dress men. It makes shoes, 
but it does not toughen the soles of the feet. It makes cloth 
of finer texture, but it does not touch the skin. Inside the 
civilized man stands the savage still in the place of honor. 
We are those blue-eyed, yellow-haired Saxons, those slender, 
dark-haired Normans.” 

It is the sunset hour: the woods glow with light and the 
sun, like a gentle shepherd, is driving Thoreau and his com- 
panions home. “So we saunter toward the Holy Land,” com- 
ments the Poet, “‘till one day the sun shall shine more brightly 
than ever he has done, shall perchance shine into our minds 
and hearts, and light up our whole lives with a great awaken- 
ing light, as warm and serene and golden as on a bank-side 
in autumn.” Whatever may be the limitations of Henry 
David Thoreau’s thinking, he faced the light of learning, 
concluding his philosophy of knowledge with these prophetic 
words: “The highest that we can attain to is not Knowledge, 
but Sympathy with Intelligence.” 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In building a character, than which there is no problem more neces- 


ls and colleges, there are positive and negative forces 
1, constantly. We should point out 


1 and utilized 
17 17 


this fact to our pupils of all ages. It will help them to discriminate 


sary in the schoo 


that must be considere 


and to strengthen their power to resist that which is wrong, and to 
exercise their ability to think and do that which is wholesome and 
noble. Yet some teachers fail to govern, save only by negatives ; they 
are forever telling their pupils what not to do,—and scolding them for 


} 


their delinquencies,—but seldom praising their faithfulness and their 


virtues and successes. If the familiar proverb, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” is true, it is equally so if we substitute the 
words ‘all censure and no pra se”’ in the proverb. We believe that this 
contention can be quickly and positively proven by any teacher, by 
trving it out in the schoolroom And in most schools this prescription 
would produce a marvelous transformation. 


One need only remember his or her own experience when a pupil, 


to understand the point we are making. Most of us have encountered 
the teacher who loved to censure, and hated (apparently) to praise, 
continually She made life hideous to us. School was prison, and if 
possible we would have been glad to “break jail” and “run away to 
sea’ or anywhere. And then, in another grade or school, we came 
under a different teacher, who was kindly and patient and lovable; 
one who understood us, and showed us how to master the lessons, and 
ourselves ; and who made life an opportunity in which we were to grow 
useful and capable He or she awakened us and presented such an 
alluring picture of our possible usefulness and achievements that we 
buckled down to the school curriculum and astonished everyone, 


‘ } aii 
and no one so much as ourselves. 


The average boy or girl will almost always go at an undertaking of 
almost anv kind if he is given the initiative, and made to believe that 


his teacher believes in him and his ability to work out his own salva 
tion in that problem. Give him the problem, thoughtfully, and make 
him sure of your faith in his ability and your confidence that he will 

1 be a dynamo that will 


succeed. Then your belief wil generate elec- 


trical energy; and even your credulity will be surpassed. 

here is no joy greater, in the profession of the teacher, than that 
experience. It is one that comes to those who love humanity and who 
believe that every pupil has possibilities that no one has as yet fully 
fathomed and awakened,—but that can be reached by love and patience. 
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We are glad to pass on to the readers of EpucaTIon the following 
clippings from the Boston Herald in a recent number: 

A bill providing for an elaborate system of instructon in morals 
the public schools has been filed in the Legislature by Representative 


Roland D. Sawyer of Was he bill carries manual of instruc- 





{ I I moral haracter witl 1otat I Irom ancient nd modern 
_ ; 7+) ] -_ } » £ » } x 17 r 1 Y) - 
writings, starting with a code | ( v1or ir the young, taken trom 
t Morals of Ptah-Hotep of Egypt ‘ that t back to 
3000 B.C | urse under t t NOs ] eT ] 
( SIX WeeCKS 1N all pu schools of the « ea | Creat 
I 
moral mandates and the great moral menaces are listed side by side in 
parallel columns, in groups of five to a lesson. Each of the moral 
mandates is treated more at le! with emphasis on its definition, 
_ ‘ } } . ae — 
memory maxim and the lesson to be drawn. 
} : > — | ] ‘ - ] : + ; ] 

lhe great moral mandates are as follows: Love, justice, duty, work, 
»1f-} r - , ] ra ' r ] sarni¢ a } + ar} } . mracea 
ot I nonor, personal ¢ tc. i son i pul Ly, i VU lid L>. WisG Ai, Vu Ce 

} 
} t ' t ray] 1¢ ] ly, + - + } rt , 
honesty, truthfulness, sincerity, kindness, generosity, cheerfulness, mod- 
+} ] —_ ] . yr 17 } i+ , ] 
esty, sympat Vv, lovaity 1 erance, pt ce, grat tude. ( I Vv. gentieness, 
: 

COUTTES) mou O! perseverance revere ¢ isefruiness t 

[heir opposites in order are: Hatred and envy, oppression and wrong, 

P} 

Bo 1 ve ] : } ¢ } 
seinshness and wiilfulness, laziness and stupidity Sé SS l orada- 
; , — ] niine no icin ly + na . ley ma 4 leawae 
tion, uncieaniiness and sickness, iust and vice, Weak! 5 and faliure, 

» . } sh ? 1 c ] 
gnorance, cowardice, the cheat and thief, lying \ risy and false- 
. : 
hood. brutalitv. avarice and meanness. surliness. pride I rrogance 


the harsh and unfeeling, treachery, bigotry, quarreling a1 war, in- 


gratitude, fault-finding, the overbearing and cruel, rudeness, indiffer- 

ence, peevishness and weakness, lack of respect, self-seeking or sloth, 
I I 

] . > “aA 

low outlook and ide 


Justice is defined as “love in its social form, fraternal love; the 


J2 


rift of what is due to evervone.” At all times we should respect the 


liberty, the happiness, the property, the reputation of every 
Duty is explained in the following definition: ‘We are social beings. 


5 


We are happy only when living in society. Duty is what we owe to 
others for the privilege of social life. We should trv to do our duty 
always.” 


The bill places work as “useful activity; putting forth one’s energy 


to help carrv the burdens of the world: to be usefullv occupied.” and 
its lesson, “Work is a virtue; to be interestingly employed is to be 
happy. I will have my work and do it. I will have a way of inter- 


1 7 + 99 


esting and useful employment that I may be happy and useful. 


The following are from the Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C 
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School Fire Departments, Portland, Oregon. The problem of fire 
prevention is being attacked in Portland, Oregon, through the organ- 


ization in each school of a student fire department. Rewards are 


offered for the best department During Fire Prevention Week a 
public mass meeting is held, at which a student from each school par 
ticipates in a public speaking contest. The contestants are the winning 
orators of similar contests conducted in the separate schools. The 
1928 winner was given a trip to the convention of the International 


Association of Fire Chiefs at Philadelphia, where he delivered his 


speech at one of its sessions 
P » 7 4 rm : oa . . 
lecident re ntion in Boston Schools. Boston has ap} ointed one 
} ] ] ] ] ++ : + } 
teacher as a safety counselor in every s 1 and district of its school 
: 
system, whose « Ss to encourage § ty programs u r the direction 
>< + , + ‘ c | ‘ y ¢ + ‘ safety 
npr 1 ¢ ' . t | ] 
organizations whi ive ipprove re ms \ e x Oo} 
I 
1 1 } 4 J 
authorities ive aistr ( t se counseiors a cours I study in 
safety education for elementary i yunior gh si 1 grades. 


Study of Catholic Children’s Homes. A study covering 100 Cath 


olic child-caring institutions chosen as representative of the 350 insti- 


tutions of the country, is being financed by the National Conference 





of Catholic Charities and the Commonwea Fund. The survey of 
80 has been completed. From the material thus gathered a manual is 
being prepared for use in institutions and by persons preparing to do 
child-caring work. ‘Tentative drafts of each chapter will be sent for 
discussion and criticism to all superintendents and superiors of institu 
tions, diocesan directors of charity, and other specialists in child care, 


A labor code, almost idealistic in concept, and a radical change 


over the present system in Mexico, will be one of the first reforms 
which President Emilio Portes Gil hopes to make effective. Provisions 
of the code affecting children include: prohibition of labor for chil 


dren under 12 vears, limitation of the hours of labor of women and 


minors under 16, except menials, to six a day, and no work after 
10 p.m. A primary school certificate is the educational requirement, 
and a wage no lower than that given adults doing the same work is 
the minimum wage requirement for minors under 16 years—New Or 
leans Tribune. 


THE DEBT OF THE COLLEGE TO THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


“You take my boy,” said a farmer, by way of criticism, “and my 


1 


girl, and if they stay through a yllege course, they are done with the 
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country, the farm, and all concerned with it.” There is too much 
of truth in this criticism. The college has been too much regarded as 
a way of escape from a life of drudgery to some professional career, 
The result is that too often it is thought that being a successful farmer 
implies a stupid, boorish manner, poor English, and the smell of the 
stable. But it is no sure sign that, because a person is born in the 
country, he is to be a farmer. A generation must shift about until 
each individual in it finds his place and his life work. Farmers’ sons 
and daughters will continue to enter upon city life and urbans will 
continue to find homes in the country. It always has been so; always 
will be so. And our educational system is hastening results by hold- 
ing up city ideals and so-called professional aims only. Boys and girls 
are all too frequently taking college courses that they may escape the 
drudgery of farm life. 


The writer was once asked to help out in an English department by 
assisting in the work of Freshman prose composition. Daily themes 
Ci lled for daily rea lit ys. It was a country college wit chi fly coun- 
trv boys and girls. One of the books used for selec ted re idl oS was 
Stephenson’s Country Life Reader. Students caught the idea that poets 


have written of the beauties of the country, that science has entered 
the domain of the farmer, that country homes may be both livable 
and beautiful. ‘The book was well-worn and dog-eared by the close 
of the year; students gained a different conception of rural life; an 
unexpected result was added to the year’s report. 
We have pre-professional courses by lawyers, engineers, preachers, 
but nothing is offered the prospective farmer. We need another unit 
in our curriculum—a “pre’’-course for the farmer, and such a course 
would win many a country boy and girl and kill the prejudice of many 
a parent who now sees in a college course an agency for luring said 
boys and girls away from the farm. Truth is, the farmer to day has 


1 


advantages denied our smaller villages, and with telephone, radio, 


automobile, electrical machinery, and many such advantages, may be 
a prince among men. Electric bus-lines, hard roads, et cetera, have 
eliminated the dividing lines between country and city. Let us, then, 
treat the farmer as a professional man; help his son and daughter to 
a feeling of self-respect. This can hardly apply to all colleges alike. 
For a college buried in the heart of a city such a move would be 
difficult, if indeed possible. To the rural college, however, located in 


a village or town, such a policy would be wisdom and a most honorable 


enterprise. It would recognize a class of people, the backbone of the 
country, whose progress or retardation means for better or worse for 
the country. We need better farmers, but more than this we need 
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better men and women on the farms. The increase of population and 
the passing of the public domain will require the utmost use of our 
land and the cutting out of waste; the success of the farmer will de- 
pend, not only on his ability to produce, but also on his ability to find 
a market independently of a horde of middlemen; his continuance on 
the farm will depend on a sharing in the culture and comforts of life. 
Such a course would lead up to our agricultural colleges as today 
other “pre’’-courses lead up to law, medicine, engineering, or theology. 
Rural Sociology, Rural Economics, Farm Marketing, Rural Church, 
Rural Community Life, Soil Fertility and Agricultural Chemistry, 
Animal Husbandry, Horticulture, Home Economics, are one and all 
vital subjects for the prospective farmer and his family. The best 
home missionaries for this field are boys and girls born and reared in 
the country, who have learned to love the country and who will delight 
to take back to the country larger ideals of life and its possibilities. 
More than any back-to-the-farm movement, we need today a stay-on- 
the-farm reform which. while allowing a due shifting about as stated 
above, will, at the same time, offer due encouragement to the would-be 
farmer man and woman. 
—Contributed Editorial by Walter N. Stearns, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Book Reviews 


N. B.—Owing to the great pressure of regular reading matter for 
our Magazine,-—and the large number of books that are sent to us by 
publishers,—-we find it impossible to give elaborate reviews to all books 
received. But we will at least mention each book sent to this depart- 
ment, giving its title, author, publisher and price (when furnished) ; 
our aim will be to so do as soon as possible after its reception.—THE 
EDITOR. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Stephen DeWitt Stephens. $2.50. Harvard studies in Education, Har- 


vard University Press. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER. Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer Jay 
Hamilton. Macmillan Company. (Paper covers.) The helps relate to 
silent reading. 


Four numbers in Charles Scribner’s Social Science Readers, viz.: 
GRANDFATHER’S FARM, A STORY ABOUT BOATS, AN ENGINE’S 
STORY, and AN AIRPLANE RIDE. Each is by Helen Read; illustrations 
by Eleanor Lee; illustrated in color. 


EVERYDAY USES OF THE ALPHABET; Practical Lessons in Alpha- 
betical Arrangements. By Norman H. Hall. Publishers, Hall & Mce- 
Creary Company (Chicago). 


From the University of Chicago Press. PROBLEM EXERCISES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. By Dougal Waples, W. C. Reavis, and 
others. It includes a number of True-False Tests. By the same Pub- 
lishers we have: STANDARDIZATION OF AMERICAN POETRY FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES, by L. V. Cavins, Ph.D., $1.50; and BUILDING 
CHARACTER; this is part of the Proceedings of the Mid-West Confer- 
ence on Parent Education, February, 1928; The Chicago Association for 
Child and Parent Education. 


In the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDIES series we have a 
paper-covered pamphlet containing chapters on HUMAN INSTINCTS 
AND SOCIAL LIFE; THE MOTIVATION OF ALTRUISM; THE TAX 
SYSTEM OF COLORADO; and LITERARY SOURCES OF ITALIAN 
OPERA. 


From Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., SECONDARY SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION STATISTICS. By J. M. Crofts, M.A., and D. Caradog 
Jones, M.A. 1.00. 
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From D. Appleton and Company, PREMIER LIVRE DE LECTURE, by 
Winfield S. Barney, Department of Romance Languages, North Carolina 


College for Women. 


DIABETIC MANUAL FOR PATIENTS. By Henry J. John, M.A., M.D. 
$2.00. The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. Illustrated. The 
author has had extraordinary success in handling this subtle disease. He 
studies it in this book in a way to interest patients, their friends, and 
every one who is affected by this dreaded disease, directly or indirectly. 
Food Charts and Sample Menus are given. The price is $2.00. The 
} Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


9 


publishers’ address is 352 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
George T. Stafford, Director of the Department of Corrective and Re- 
medial Physical Education, University of Illinois. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, N. Y. This is a book that should be in every 
school and college library,—and in every home where boys and girls are 
growing up. It is fully illustrated, and the text, while in accordance 


with modern medical science, is also plain and understandable to any one. 


By the same publishers we are furnished the following paper-cov- 
ered pamphlets: PLAY DAYS, THEIR ORGANIZATION AND CORRE- 
LATION WITH A PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
HEALTH, by Helen N. Smith and Helen L. Coops, 75 cents; and the 
following pamphlets (at 50 cents each): THE ANGER OF THE SUN, 
OR THE WRATH OF AMA-TERASU, a Pageant adopted from Shinto 
Legends, by Marie Drennan; THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, based 
upon James Russell Lowell’s Poem, by Dorothy Clark, A.M., and Georgia 
Lyons Unverzagt; and A PORT OF DREAMS, A Dramatic Pageant, ar- 


ranged by Katharine Linder Chapman,—this one priced at $1.00. 


From The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, THE STATISTICAL RE- 
PORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 
1924-5, 

From Maddox & Gray, New York, we have an APPETIZING COOK 
BOOK, by Helen Alexander. It contains 250 unusual recipes by the 
author, who was formerly the owner of a famous restaurant in Hono- 
lulu. The Editor of Education was for two years a teacher at Oahu 
College, Honolulu, and can assure any one that the Hawaiian standards 


“ 


on “eats” are the highest. We are glad to take home this “review book.” 
By mail the book is 2.00. 

From The Macmillan Company we have the following: THE NATURE 
OF CONDUCT, by Percival M. Symonds. A new and suggestive study 
that should be examined by teachers of High Schools and Junior Colleges. 
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It offers new viewpoints, and will make for honesty and a higher mora] 
understanding. 


From the same publishers we have WINDING ROADS, by Wilhelmina 
Harper and Aymer Jay Hamilton. Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. A collection of stories and experiences adapted to young 
pupils who have just passed the “learning to read” period and who are 
beginning to take real pleasure in getting the stories such as are found 
in this volume. The abundant illustrations are excellent and will be 
i so considered by the young folks,—who are usually excellent judges of 

pictures. 


GAT 5 


An elaborate treatment of the HISTORY OF BRITISH PROGRESS 


P FROM THE EARLY AGES TO THE PRESENT DAY, is presented in 
; the book bearing that name, just brought out by Thomas Y. Crowell 
5 Company, New York. Its author is Cyril E. Robinson, of Winchester 





College, England. There are 63 maps and 24 plates, 8vo., and 904 pages. 
It contains all the material that appears in a four-volume edition 


nate 


brought out previously across the water. This is, in itself, a wonderful 
achievement. It is a history that covers every important event in the 
wonderful record of the British Nation. The author’s aim has been 
“to stimulate interest in the subject; provide material for a real under- 
standing of historic issues; and to impress upon the memory a clear and 


decisive picture of the major facts.” ‘The Crowell Company are to be 
honored and praised for their part in getting all this material into 


ope handsome volume in clear, readable type, with high class illustra- 





tions, maps, etc. The price is 5.00. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. By Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 
Chicago, The American Library 
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Association. Price $6.00. This is a 


large volume of nearly 300 pages, giving, in calendar arrangement, the 


birthdays of important persons, anniversaries of great events, feast and 


re 


fast days observed by Christians and Jewish people. Brief historical 


data are given; material for appropriate observance of the day is fur- 


nished; suggestions are made for programs, pageants, etc. It should 
be found in every library and we commend it to every school principal 


e and teacher. The Publishers’ address is 86 East Randolph Street, Chi- 7 
\ cago, Illinois. 4 
fe ' 

Bi THE MAGIC REALM OF THE ARTS. By Henry Turner Bailey, 

ty L.H.D., A.D. A brief and nourishing draught that will promote wisdom, 

i insight, feeling, as no one else than the author knows how to concoct, 

* 


A lifelike portrait is facing the title page. Each line of the brochure 
promotes health and life. The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





